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7%e reader is desired to make the following eorreetiom, 

^. Page Y, line 4 of the note, for •< m?' read o/. 
^ Page 13, line 2, for ** but" read' 6ti//. 
;■' Page 17, line 6 of the note, for " Uttle'* read Kmiied. 
Page 46, line 10, for ^ called'* read acted, 

116, line 4 of Rule T, for '* read'* read reads, 
130, line T, for " where" read when. 
R.13S;'line 31, for ** opposition" read apposition, 
Fag|B 14^ fine 12, for ^ aviuls" read avail. 
» fine 31i for " feels'' te%dfeel'st. 
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Baatem Disirid of Pennayhania, to uni.- 

BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the fifth day of Febn 

the fifty-second year of the Independence of the United S 

America, A. D. 1828, the Rev, Joab Goldsmith Cooper, of 

district, hath deposited in this office the title of a book, tl 

;! ; whereof he claiins as author, in the words following, to wit 

.* liM JSbridgment of Murray's English Grammar, and E, 
wUk vrnprooements, designed as a text book for the use oj 
in tha GnUed States, By the JRev. J. O. Cooper, author if at 
of thiworka of Ftrgiir 

In c tn tfw ni ty to the Act of the Congress of the Uniter 
intituled, "An Act for the encouragement of learning, by s 
the copiat cyf if aps. Charts, and Books, to the Authors and ] 
tors OT suidl copies, during the times therein mentioned; 
also to the Act entitled, ** An Act supplementary to an A< 
lied, " AnA.ct for the encouragement of learning, by secu 
copies of M4p% Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Fro 
of fuch copies daring tiie times therein mentioned," and es 
Ifce benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
historical and other prints. 

D. CALDW 
^ Clerk of the Eastern District of Pennf 
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TO TEACHERS OF YOUTH. 

Gentlemen, 

Every attempt to elucidate the principles of our 
language, and facilitate their acquisition, must meet 
your approbation. Under this persuasion, I present 
you with ** An Abridgment of Murray''s English 
Grammar and Exercises, with improvenienls." 

In the original work there are many munifest errors, 
more especially upon the subject of the verb, the most 
difficult, and, at the same time, the most important part 
of speech. These I have corrected, and the ari'ange- 
ment of the whole improved. The more valuable 
notes and observations of the author are retained, and 
I have added ^8uch others, as were deemed useful, and 
- the progressive improvements of the language seemed 
to require. 

In several parts of the work, I have added questions 
' to be answered by the pupil. These will serve as a 
relief to the teacher, and, at the same time, tend to 
excite inquiry on the part of the student, and to quick- 
en his recollection. They may be extended, or varied, 
at ihe discretion of the teacher. 

To the syntax I have added several rules and obser- 
vations; and that part of grammar will be found to be 
very much simplified and improved. 

In the place of the appendix of rhetoric, I have sub- 

|l stituted exercises under the several rules of syntax. 

: It has been a principal object with me, to elucidate 

^ and simplify a subject, confessedly intricate, and unin- 

» teresting to the beginner. With a view to relieve him 

from the fatigue of comniitting rules and definitions to 

memory, without knowing their use or application, I 

have occasionally introduced lessons for parsing. 

Th^fc will b^ found useful in another respect; the 
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student, at an early stage of his progress, will be led - 
to distinguish the several parts of speech, as they occur j 
in sentences. He will perceive the value of what he 
has already learned, be enabled to apply it to practical 
purposes, and derive pleasure and satisfaction in that i 
application. 

In the course of my instruction, I have always used J 
Murray's Grammar, considering it preferable to any 
other that has been presented to the public. 

Much credit is certainly due to that gentleman, for 
his labors in reducing the grammar of our language : 
to system and rule; but, by adhering too closely to that 
of the dead languages, he manifestly fell into several , 
material errors, particularly upon the subject of the 
verb. Besides these mistakes, as a text book, I have 
sensibly felt an imperfection in his grammar, in the 
want of suitable parsing lessons for the exercise of the 
student; and in that want of precision of definition, and 
clearnesj of arrangement, so necessary upon this sub- 
ject. These defects I have endeavoured to remedy 
throughout the whole work, but more especially on 
' the subject of the verb; and I think that part of speech 
will be found much more intelligible to the student, 
and more conformable to the genius of our language. 
All which will appear by reference to the work itself. 

If my humble attempt to render the study of gram- 
mar more interesting and pleasant to youth, meet your 
approbalioD, and that of an intelligent public, I shall 
deem myself duly rewarded. 

I remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. G. Cooper. 

Fhiladeiphiaj /ant/ary, 1828. 
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Engush Grammar treats of the priDciples, aad coastruc- 
tion of the English language.* 

It is di?icled into four parts: Orthography, Etjmologj, 
Syntax, and Prosody. 



PART I. 

Orthography is that part of Grammar, which treats 6f 
the nature and sounds of letters, and the proper method 
of spelling words. 

Letters are representatives of articulate sounds. 

The letters of the English alphabet arc twenty-six: a, h, 
c,d,e, f, g, h, i,j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r,s,t, u, v, w, x,y,z. 

These letters are divided into vowels and consonant?. 

A letter, which forms a perfect sound, when uttered by 
itself, is called a vowel, as: a, e, i. 

A letter, which cannot be fully uttered by itself, till 
joiaed with a vowel, is called a consonant, as: 6, c/,y, /, m. 

The vowels are a, e, t, o, i^, and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. In the beginning of 
a word or syllable, w and y are consonants. In every 
other situation they are vowels. 

Two vowels pronounced by a single impulse of the voice 
and uniting in one sound, is called a dipthong^ as: ou in 
sound; oi in voice; ow in now; oy in joy. 

Three vowels, uniting in one sound, is called a tripthong, 
as: uoy in budy.t 

* Or, Englidi Gniininar treats of the Jetters of the English alpha- 
bet in their various combinations and amtigements. Letters form 
syllables, syllables words, words sentences, and sentences combined 
and connected form discourse. Grammar is rather a science than 
an ait. The word is derived from the Greek gramma^ which sig- 
Bifiesa&rtcr.^ ' ^ •. ' 

tThe divioon oC|he dipthong into proper and improper appears 
i ineorrectr Both the rowels must be sounded to constitMle 

▲ 2 



6 KNOLISH GRAMMAR. 

The coQSOQants are divided into mates and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded without the help of a 
vowel. They are 6, p, 9, t^ d, A, and c and g hard« 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. 
They are/, i, m, n, r, 5, a;, and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, /, m, n, and r, are also called 
liquids^ because they readily unite with other consonants, 
and flow, as it were, into their sounds.* 

Besides the sounds represented by the single letters of 
the alphabet, we have sounds represented by a combina- 
tion of letters, as cA, $h^ th, ng. And in some words s and 2 
have. the sound, which may be represented by the combi- 
nation zh^ as in the words.y^/^ioTi — azure. 

Of the sounds of the Vowels, 

A has four sounds: O has five sounds: 

a long sound as in name^ a long sound as in note^ 

a short sound as in man, a short sound as in not^ 

a flat sound as in part^ a broad sound as in cost^ 

a broad sound as in call, an open sound as in move^ 

E has four sounds: room^ 

a long sound as in mete^ an obtuse sound as in ybo^, 

a short sound as in met, book, 

a broad sound as in Aer, U has three sounds: 

a flat sound as in there, a long sound as in tune^ 

I hat (hree sounds: a short sound as in tun^ 

a long sound as in time^ a broad sound as in 6m7z, 

a short sound us in tin^ full, 
a broad sound as in bird.] 

the d'.pthonif, and where one only is heard in pronunciation, there 
can be nod?]pthong; as in the word boat, where the only is soundcci, 
the a remaining s.lciit; so also in beat, where the e only is sounded, 
while the a n silent. The same mode of reasoning* will apply to 
U^e tripihong. The three vowels, must be heard in pronunciation, 
and where they are not heard, there can be no trij)thong'. 

• All the consonantii require to be joined to a vowel before they 
can be pronounced. The mutes take the vowel after them, as be, 
pe, ie, de, ha, wiiile the semii-vowels take it before them, as ef, ei, 
em, en, iir, es, ex. Except e and^, which require the rovel to fol- 
low them. 

j- In the French language t has the soand for our e long. Aooor^' 
ingly, in some words derived from that languages • t^tains its o 
l^uial sound; as in the wovdSfpfqtie, machine. 
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Y) when a vowel, has the sound of u, as in nov, new; 
soand of t, as in try^Jly, or else is silent, as in blotv, 

W, when a vowel, has the grow.* 

Of the sotmds of the consonants. 

B has one uniform sound, as in hite: or else is silent, 
as in the words debtor, thnm6, su6tle. 

C has two sounds. Before a, o, u, t, I and r, it has the 
sound of ky or a hard sound; as in coat, cot, craft, cloth, 
cut. When it comes before e, i and y, it has the sound of 
8, or a soft sound. It always has its hard sound at the end 
of words, as in public, colic. 

This letter is unnecessary in our languag-e; one of its 
fiounds being represented by A:, and the other by s. In some 
words, it is silent. 

D has one uniform sound, as in drop, bold. 

F has one uniform sonnd, as in fever, life: except in of 
where it has the sound of -u. 

G has two sounds. Before a, o and u, it has its hard 
sound, as in gave, go, gun. In general before e, i and y, 
it has its soft sound, or the sound ofj; as in giant, gem« In 
some words even before these vowels, it has its hard sound; 
as in get, g<iven, craggy, &c. Before n it is silent, as ^omon, 
gnash, sign. 

// lias an articulate sound, as in hat, horse. It is silent 
after r, as in r/tetoric, r/tenm, r/tubarb. In the end of words, 
it is silent, as aA, o//, Sara//, Mossia/t. 

/ has the sound of g soft, as in joy. It is not necessary 
in our -language, its sound being represented hy g. In hal- 
-lelujab, it bas the sound of?/, when it is a consonant. 

K has one unitbrm sound, as in kept, king. Before n it 
is silent, as in A:nave, /ruii'e. 

L has one uniform sound, as in lame, love. Before h it 
is silent, as in wa/k, ta/k. 

M has one uniform sound, as in man, murmur. 

* Several of these sounds are duplicates. For instance, the 
soHnd of e in thereris the samie with a in part: and the sound of o in 
tost^ is the same with a in eatt. So that upon examining the abova 
table in soand[^ it will appear, that we have, properly^ only four- 
teen vowel sounds in the language. 
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A" has ODe uniform sound, as in not, noble. After m It 
is silent, as in hymn, solemn, autumn. 

P has one uniform sound, as in pit, pin. It is sometimes 
silent, as in psalm, Ptolemy, tempt. 

Q has the sound of A;, and is always followed by i«, as in 
queen, quadrant, conquer. 

Hhas one uniform sound, as in rage^ river, barrel, card. 

S has two sounds, a soft sound like z^ as in bosom, nasal, 
dismal, his, was, trees: and a sharp hissing sound, as in saint, 
sister. It is silent in isle, island, viscount, demesne. 

Thas its own proper sound, as in turn, take. Before «, 
when the accent precedes, it has the sound of tch as in na- 
ture, virtue. 

V has one uniform sound, as in vain, vanity, love. 

FT is a consonant, when it begins a word or syllable, as 
in will, well, farewell; in other situations, it is a vowel, 
and has the sound of u. Before A, it is pronounced as if 
written after it; as in why, when, what, wherry. It is 
silent before r, as in tiyrap, ta^rist, uTinkle. 

iThas three sounds. When it ends a syllable, it has the 
sound of A:s, as in excellence, excuse, expense. It has the 
sound of g^, when the accent is not upon it; and when it is 
followed by a vowel, as in exert, exist, example; pro- 
' Dounced, egzert, &c. In the beginning of proper names 
of Greek origin, it has the sound of z; as in Xanthus, 
Xerxes, Xenophon. 

F when it begins a word or syllable is a consonant; as 
in youth, yes, ye, year, York. When it is a vowel, it has 
the soand of t. 

Z has usually its own proper sound; as in zeal, frieze. 

Of the sounds of double letters. 

Ch has three sounds. In words properly English, it has 
the sound of ich^ as in church, charter. In words derived 
from the French, it has the sound of sh as in chaise, cha- 
^in, machine. In words derived from the Greek, it has 
the sound of A;, as in Christ, chemist, scheme, chyie^ 
archives, distich. But is has the sound of tch in archp 
bishop, archduke, and a few othen. It is sometimes silenti 

in scAism, yacAt. 

Gh bas^ at the beginning of a word, tlie sound ofg bard^ 
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tts in ghost, ghastly. At the end of words, it has the sound 
of y*, as laugh, coagh, trough. In other situations, it is 
generally silent; as in Vight^ tigM, %At. Sometimes the 
g only is sounded; as in burgh, burgher. 

Ph has the sound of// as in philosophy, phlegm. In 
nephew, and Stephen, it has the sound of v. It is silent 
in /^Mhisic, apophthegm; and in some others. 

Th has two sounds, a sofl or flat sound; as in thus, 
whither, heathen, that, worthy, father: and a sharp or 
hard sound; as in thing, thunder, think, mouth, orthodox, 
apathy, sympathy, Athens, &c. It has sometimes the sound 
of ^ as in TAomas, as^/ima, TAames. 

Sh has only one sound; as in shell, shall. In many words, 
<i, si^ ct, and c^, when a vowel follows them, have the sound 
of sk; as in motion, gracious, mansion, cetaceous. But 
when they form separate syllables, they have the sound 
o^ she; as in vitiate, cassia, nuncio. 

,Ag has a nasal sound; as in sing, thing. When e follows 
the g, it takes its soft sound; as in range, strange. In long- 
er, stronger, and a few others, the sound of g is doubled, 
and repeated with the last syllable; thus, long-ger, strong- 
ger. 

Ti has, when preceded by x or *, nearly the sound of 
tsh; as in mixtion, christian, question. 

Aa has the sound of a; as in Aaron, Balaam, Isaac, Ca 
naan. 

Ai and Ay have the simple sound of a; as in hay, hail. 
Except again, against, and a few others. 
i Aw and Au have the simple sound of o; as in bawl, law, 
I taught, caught; and sometimes the sound of a; as in aunt, 
I flaunt. 

1 Ae sometimes written oe; has the sound of long e; as in 
the words aequator, sBnigma, ^neas. But these are more 
correctly written, equator, enigma, Elneas. 

Ea has the simple sound of «; as in appear, beat, hread, 
meadow. In a few words, it has the sound of a long, as 
ki bearj great. 

Ei has the simple sound of a; as in deign, rein, neigh- 
bor, eight, weight: and of e, as in deceit, receive, cither. 
In a few words, it has the sound of t short, as forfeit, so- 
I f ereign, foreign. 
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Eo has the simple sound of e, as ia people, leopard| 
jeopardy. In a few words, it has the sound of u short; ai 
in dungeon, sturgeon. 

Eu and ew have uniformly the sound of long u; as in 
fend, new, few. 

Ey has the simple sound of a; as in bey, grey: and of e; 
as in key, valley, barley. 

Eau has the simple sound of o; as in beau, flambeau: 
and of w; as in beauty, beautiful. 

E final, or when it ends a word, without forming a se- 
parate syllable, is silent; as in note, denote, repute. Its 
principal use is to lengthen the preceding vowel; or to 
soften the hard sound of c and g when they precede it; ai 
in force, rage, oblige, since, office. 

Ia, In some words, the t, in this combination, performs 
the office of a consonant; as in valiant, filial, poniard^ 
pronounced valyant, fiiyal, ponyard. In some words, it 
has the simple sound of i; as in carriage, marriage, par- 
liament. 

le has the simple sound of e; as in thief, grief; and of 
i, as in die, pie, sieve. In alien, collier, and some others, 
t becomes a consonant; pronounced alyen, collyer. 

lo. In this combination, the i, in some words, performs 
the office of a consonant; as in bagnio. Saviour, seignior; 
pronoonced bagn-yo, Sav-yor, seign-yor. 

leu has uniformly the sound of long u; as in adieu, lieu. 

Oa has the simple sound of o; as in boat, coal, broaJt 
groat. 

Oe commonly written ce, has the sound of long e; as in 
foetus, Antoeci. But all such words are better written witb 
e simply; as fetus, Anteci. 

Oo has, in general, the sound of o. In a few words, it 
has the sound of u; as in blood, flood, good, foot. 

OiVand oy are uniformly dipthongs; as in voice, boy. 

Ou and ow are dipthongs; as in pound, found, now, 
brown. But in most words, these combinations have sim- 
ple sounds. Ou has the sound of u short, as in enough, 
trouble, journey: of oo, as 1q soup, tourneyment: of o long, 
as in though, mourn: of o short, as in cough, trough: of o 
broad, as in ought, brought, thought. Ot» has the sound 
of long, as in grown, snow, stow. 
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Ua 18 flometimee a dipthong; as in assDage, persuade, an- 
tiqoary; where it has the soond ofwa. It has also the sim- 
ple sound of a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue has the sound of we, and is then a dipthong; as in 
quench, conquest, querist, question. It has also a simple 
sound; as in guest, guess, cue, hue, ague. 

Ui is a dipthong; as in languid, anguish, extinguish. It 
has then the sound of zb;i. It has also the simple sound of 
t; as in guile, disguise, guilt, guinea: and of u, as in juice, 
.suit, fruit, recruit. 

Lfo has the sound of wo; as in quote, quorum, quondam, 
and is a dipthong. 

Uy is a dipthong; as in obloquy, soliloquy. In some 
words, it has a simple sound; as in buy, where it has the 
sound of long i,* 

Of syllables, 

A syllable is one or more letters pronounced by a single 
impulse of the voice, and is either a word, or part of a 
word; as a, an, ant^ man-ful^ good-ness, 

A word*is one or more syllables, spoken or written, as 
the sign of an idea.t 

In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
distinct articulate sounds; as mati-ful-ly^ gram-ma-ri-an. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to follow the 
most approved pronunciation. This is a general rale. 

Consonants, in general, shouhi be joined with the vow- 

• When two op more vowels come together in the same syl- 
lable, and have the sound of one of them only, it may be more 
intelligible to the learner to consider that one as representing the 
■ound, rather than the combination of the vowels, while the other 
remains silent^ as in boat, beat, bay, hail, Iaw, aunt, tat^ght, 
through, beauty, &c. 

In this part of grammar, as well as in the division of words into 
syllables, the pupil must have recourse to Walker's Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 

f This is a general definition, applicable to the words of all lan- 
guages, that have an alphabet of letters. Mr. Murray defines words 
to be, articulate sounds used by common consent, as signs of our 
ideate This is true only so far as it regards those nations that speak 
Uio samie language. Wordd are arbitrary in their nature. They 
have no resemblance .to the things or ideas which they represent, 
sv of vbich they are the signs. 
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syllable, or syllables, as: accompaDy, accompaDiment; mer- 
ry, merriment, merrily; pity, pitied, pitiless, pitiful pitiable; 
mercy, merciful, mercifully. 

9. The final e of a primitive word is generally dropt 
before an additional syllable or syllables, beginning with a 
Towel, as: blame, blamable; cure, curable; sense, sensible; 
rate, ratable; force^ forcible; rave, taving. 

But if c or ^ soft come before £ in the original word, 
the e is retained, to preserve the sound of those consonants 
spil, as: peace, peaceable; change^ changeable; charge^ 
chargeable. 

10. When the termination ing^ or ish^ is added to words, 
ending with silent e, the e is generally dropt, as: place^ 
jplacing; lodge, lodging; slave, slavish; prude, prudish; 

£]^t words ending in ie drop the e, and change the i into 
y, as: die^ dying. 

1 1. Words taken into composition ^oAen drop those letr 
ters that are superfluous in the simple words, as: handful^ 
foretel, dunghil, withal, also, chilblain. 

12. Compound words generally retain the orthography 
of their simples, as: hereof, wherein, hdlrseman, recall^ 
uphill. 

Of capital letters. 

Capital letters are used for the sake of eminence and 
distinction. The rules for placing them are the following: 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note^ 
or other writing, should begin with a capital letter. 

2. The first^rord ailer every period, or distinct sentence, 
should begin with a capital. 

3.'. All appellations of th^ Deity should begin with a 
capital, as: God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme 
Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the Holy Spi- 
rit, &c. 

4. The titles of office or honor, and all proper names 
of persons, places, mountains, rivers, &c^ should begin with 
a capital; as: Chief Justice, George, York, London, the 
Park, the Alps, the Thames, the Spectator^ the President 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of persons^ 
«nd places, as; Grecian, Roman, English, French, Germany 
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ftaltao, Newtonian, Copernican, &c. should begin with a 
capital. 

6. The first word of a quotation introdaced aAer a colon, 
should begin with a capital, as: " Alwajs remember this 
ancient maxim: Know thyself.^^ Our great Lawgiver says: 
^^ Take up thy cross and follow me." 

The first word of any example may properly begin with 
a capital, as: ^^ Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. The name of any object personified should begin with 
a capital, as: ^' Come, gentle Springs etherial mildness, 
cojoae." 

8. Every principal word in the title of books shoald be- 
gin with a capital, as: Johnson's Dictionary of the English 
Language; Thomson's Seasons; Rollings Ancient History. 

9. The first word of every line of poetry should begin 
with a capital. 

' 10. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, should be 
capitals, as: I write: Hear, O earth. 

11. Other words of particular importance, and such aj 
denote the principal subject of discourse, iQay very pro« 
perlj begin with a capital. 

Questions^ 

Of whftt does English Grammar treat? 

From what languag^ is the word grammar derived^ 

What is the signification of the vf ord gramma? 

What are the several combinations of letters? 

Into how many parts is grammar divided? 

Of what does orthography treat?. 

In what light are letters to be conmdered? 

How many letten are there in the English alphabet? 

How are they divided? 

What do you understand by nvoweU 

How many vowels are there? 

In what situations are to and y vowels? 

Has each of the vowels more dian one uniform sound? 

Will you give an example of the sounds of each vowel ? 

Are 'shy of these sounds duplicates? 

Can you give an example of any such duplicate sounds? 

What sounds have w and y when they are vowels? 

In what situations are they consonants? 

How many vowel sounds are there in the language? 

'yHuX do you understand by a dipthong? 
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Is the division of the dipthong into proper and improper strictly 
correct? 

Why is it not correct? 
. What do you understand by a dipthong? 

What do you understand by a consonant? 

How are the consonants divided? 

Wha.t do you understand by the mutes? 

How many are there of them? 

What do you understand by the semi-yowels? 

How many are there of them? 

Are any of the semi-vowels called liquids?. Why are they so 
called? 

Have we any sounds represented by a combination of letters? 

What are these combinations? 

Have most of the consonants one uniform sound? 

Can you mention any that have more than one sound? 

Have we any consonants that are unnecessary ? 
' Which are they? Why are they unnecessary^ ' 

What do you understand by a syllable? 

What do you understand by a word? 

Of what is it the sign? 

Are words arbitrary in their nati^re? that is, bafe they any resem- 
blance to the things, which they represent? 

What does Mr. Murray say of words? 

In what sense is his definition correct? 

Why will it not apply to those nations that speak cUfTerent Ian- 
l^ges? 

In the division of words into syllables^ \ifhat is the general rule 
to be observed? 

Into how many syllables are words to be divided? 

How are compound words to te divided? 

How are derivative^ and grammatical terminations to be divided?-. 

What is a word of one salable called? 

Of two syllables? Of* three syllables? 

Of four and more syllables?. 

What do you understand by a primitive word? 

What is meant by a derivative word? 

What do you mean by compound words? 

Can you give any example of such worda? 

What do you understand by the spelling of words? 

How many rules are given for that purpiose? 

What are the several rules ? 

How many rules are given for the position of capital letters?. 

In what situations are they to he used? ^ 
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PART 11. 

» 

Etymology is that part of grammai:, which treats of the 
different sorts of words, of their yariooa modificatioDS, and 
of their derivation. 

In the English language there are nine classes of words, 
or parts of speech; namely, the article, noan, adjective, 
pronoun, verh, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and inter- 
JLectioD. 

1. The article is placed before nouns to designate thent, 
and to limit their signification, as: a garden, an eagle. Tht 
man, iht men. The articles are an and iht, 

2. A noun* is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
which can be known, x)r mentioned, as: George, man, bookv, 
virtue, wisdom, charity, London, Europe, America. 

3. An adjectivet is a word connected with a noun to ex- 
press some property or . quality of it, as: an industrious 
man, a virtuous woman, a benevolent mind. 

The adjective sometimes simply designates and points 
out the noun, as: this man, these books, some trees, ten years, 
no person. 

*The word noun is from the Latin, nomen^ which signifies a 
name. It- is sometimes called a substantive. Next to the verb, it 
is the most ijnportant part of speech in every langyagQ.. 
' fThe adjective commonly precedes the noun," with w^icl\ it i« 
connected. Sometimes it follows it • * 

The common definition Cff the adjective is n>iich too little. 

We have many adjectives, which simply designate or point out 
the noun, without expressing its quality or property in the least 
degree, as: the tenth year, any man,^ some women, every person, 
ikia book, &c. In this sense, the articles may^ be .considered, per- 
haps, as belonging to the ckss of adjectives, as: a year, a thou- 
sand, the men, an eye. 'tiiSe adjective, then,_is a word which 
either designates and pqiQ^out th^ noun; or expresses its quality 
or property, as: his /7uf/A ^daughter \s amiable. Here there are 
two adjectives referring to the same noun; the former pointing ou^ 
or ascertaining: the, one spoken of, the latter expressing her quality 
orproper^^' ■'* ' 

' The w;orcl i^jective, is from the Latin word adjectitffiSf which 
^l^i^es added to; or joined with. _ • 

b2 ' 
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4. A pronoun* is a word used in the room of a noun, to , 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word, as: th^ 
man is happy: he is benevolent: he is useful. 

5. A verbt is that part of speech, which expresses affir- 
mation, as: I am, he i's, 1 read, we read, lam ruled, h^ is, 
loved. 

' 6. An adverb is a word connected with a verb, an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes another adv.erb, to express manner, 
degree^ quality, time, place, or some circumstance respect- 
ing thengi, as.: he reads well, a truly good man, he writes very 
correctly^ they are now htre^ 

7. A pi;eposition| is ^lyord placed before nouns, and pro; 
noun?, to ex^iret^ some relation pf one to another, or some 
circumstance re,9pe.pting th.em, as: he vif ent frmn London^ 
to York; she ^ a6oW. disguise; tbley are supported by indus- 
try; the lady waJs admired /or hei^ modesty, 

8. A conjunction^ is a wo(d chiefly used to connect sen- 
tences. Somettimes it only conne^t^ WPrds, as: the man 
is happy, becawe he is good; the scholar learns, because he 
Is diligent: two xmd three are five. John lparp|^ but James 
spends his time idly. 

9. Interjectionsjl .are words uttered merely to indicate^;, 
some emotion or passion of the speaker, as: ohl alas! lot/ 
behold! 

•The pronoun is from the Latin word/)ronoTOeti, which jng^ifies^* 
far^ or in the room of^ a noun. ' It iii a substitute for the noiun. 

fxhe verb is the most imiportant part of speech in every Ian* 
gi^il^f . There can be no sentence without a verb, either expressed, 
or understood.. The word is derived from the Latin ver^m, whichi', 
Bignifiea VAe word^ or a word, 

Mr! Murray defines the verb to be a word, which signjiies to be, 
io do, or io puffer. This appeared to be no^.strictly correct, and, 
accordingly, J( hav^ lised one more concise, and, at the same time,, 
more intelligible to the learneh 

^The preposition should stand^before the word which it governs. 

If there be no noun or pronoun, with which it stands connected, 
it becomes an adverb in sense ao^ signification. It is from the 
LaXau prepoaiiio. The adverb is frpn^. the Latin adverbiw^ which . 
properly signifies a word conjoined id, or connected witl^ a verb<., 
' §The word conjunction is from the Latiix conjunetio, wluch sigr 
nifies a connecting, or joining together. •• 

IThe word interjection is from tlie La^in iftterkciio^ and implies 
a word, thrown in, or uttered between the principal parts or mem- 
pen pf the sentence. 
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f. gone through the definitiODf, It will be a futffol. 
for the pupil, to begin to, distinguish the parti'of 
13 they occur in sentences, ki t^e following exr 
he ^yeral parts of speech are to be distiogaiibed,, 
!efinition(i giy^ by the pnpil. 

shines brightly. The yonng lady is amiable, 

good girl. The water is ten feet deep. 

8 a good boy. America is the land of liber- 

s to read his book. ty. 

rings for schooU The sky is clear, and the 

,s sing in the trees. stars shine. 

k4 blows from the Grammar is the science of. 

letters. 

s her book. A noon Is the name of any 

three make five. person, place, or thing. 

receptor teaches reading, welting, and arithmetic. 
)ys swear, and lie, and curse, and steal, 
are good scholars: they learn their lessons well, 
oung lady i^ dutiful, and. Qbedient to her parents, 
•ower of speech is a faculty peculiar ^<^ man. 
irticle is a word placed before noun? ^ tubstan- 
s. 

erb is a. part of speech, m^hich expresses affirma- 
• 
dan ia happy; he is beneroleot^he is useful. 

Of the artiele$. ,\ 

tide is,.a vrord placed 1;>efore noun$ to designate 

)d to limit theif signification. 

glish there^re two articles, an and the. 

used before words beginning with a vowel, and 
1 silent ^, as: an acorn, an hour^ Before words 
ig wit}i a consonant, or a consonant sound, the » 
ed for the sake of the sound, and the a only used, 
nd, a hart, a garden, a flower, a wonder, a union, 
an is called the indefinite article. It is used to poja^ 

particular thing of the kind, in other respects in 
nate, as: giye me a. book, bring me an apple. 
i cjajled. the^ definite articl^^ because it ascertain^ 
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irbat particular person or thing is meant, as: Bring me 
<6e apples: give me the book. 

When nouns are used without any particular designation, 
the artiple is to be omitted, as: gold, virtue^ prudence, dis* 
cretion, politics.* 

Of the noufif or substantive, 

A. noun is the name of any person, pjace, or thiqg, which 
can be known or understood, as: London, ipan, vjftue, 
Qeorge, goodness, the Alps, America.^ 

Nouns are divided into two classes, proper and comtmm. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual, as: George, 
Boston, Hudson, America, the Alps. 

A common nounjs the name of a sort, kind, or class oi 
things, as: animal, man, tree, insect, fish, fowl. 

A noun that signifies an associatiofi of individuals, or a 

*Tbe article on or a is evidently from the Saxon an, one. 

It is nearly the same with the French un. It is used with nouns 
in the singular number only, or nouns of multitude. It is nearly 
synonymous with one. 

jin is used before nouns beginning With a vowel sound, as: an 
art, an inch, an honor. The n is dropped before nouns beginning 
with a consonant sound, to prevent the collision of the two sounds, 
as: a wondei^ a'ew^r, a man, a hoiis^. In the example: Give nie a 
book; the meaning is any one book: So also, a garden, an eagle, 
-a company, a multitude, a nation, an enemy, a score, a thousf^d. 

The indefinite article is used also with tlie adjective few and 
many, as: a ^fUr men, a great many men. And without an impro- 
priety, we say a dozen, U hundrod, a thousand, a score, &c. In 
these cases, a number, whether great or small, istake.n.collectitely» 
and represented as a^vhole or unity; and the indefinite article Jf 
therefore properly usedt fts, a hundred men, a dozen men. 

The definite article the is used befqre nouiis both in the singu- 
lar and plural, as: Me man, Me men. ^^ ' ^ 

When an adjective precedes the noun, the article is, for th« 
n)06t part, placed before the adjective, as: a good man, an amia- 
ble woman, the good hoy, Me studious, girls. It is sometimes 
placed between the adjective and the noun, as: such a shame, toQ 
careless, on author, many a one, many a man, many a flower. 

The article Me is somietimes used before adverbs, in the compa- 
rative and superlative degpreeV to mark the degree more strongly, 
and to define it more precisely, as: the. more I examine it, Me betted 
lililq« it, I )ik9 tliia /Ae least of any one of them.^ 
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Dumber taken together, is called a collective noun, or i^ 
DOUD of multitude, as: the meetiug, the parliamentf the 
committee, the army, the flock. 

WheQ proper nouas have an article prefixed, thej are^ 
used as common nouns, as: he is the Cicero of the age. Hei 
is reading the lives of the Twelve Cesars. 

Nouns have person, number, gender, and CM^. These 
may be called modifications of the noun. 

NouEvs have three persons; the first, the second, and thn 
third. 

The first person denotes the speaker, as: I Pa«i wrote 
it with my hand: 1 John have seen him. 

The second person denotes the hearer^ or person spoken 
to, as: John, where have you been? — Be gratofal, ye chil- 
dren of men. 

The third person denotes the person, or thing spokeix 
•f^ as: James loves his book; Bl^ogs attend m on every 
aide.* 

Number distinguishes objects, as one or mora. 

Noons have two numbers, the fingular and the plaraK 

The singular number expresses only one object, as: a 
chair, a table. 

The plural number denotes more objects than one^ as: 
chairs, tables* 

Rules for forming the plural ofncuni. 

Rule 1 . The plural nun^her of nouns is formed by add- 
ing the letter s to the singular, as: chair, chairs; table, ta- 
bles; thought, thoughts; reproof, repToois; grief, griefs; 
l^ey, keys; delay, delays; monarch, monarcbs. 

Rule 2. Nouns ending in o, a:, «, », «A, and e^ soflt, form 
the plural by adding e$ to the singular, as: cargo, cargoes; 
wo, woes; box, boxes; rebus, rebuses; kiss, kisses; lash,' 
lashes; church, churches. Except folio, OQianifesto, and a 
few others in o, which form their plqrails l^ Rule 1. 

* There are few nouns of the first person, because the speaker 
neldom refers to himself by name. When a person is spoken to, 
or when inanimate objects are addressed, the noun is put in the 
second person. 

Most nouns in the language are third person, because discourse 
^r the most part is concerning men and. things. 
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Sing. 


Plural 


encomium 


Encomia* 


erratum 


errata 


genius 


genii 


genus 
index 


genera 
indices'^ 


lamina 


lamnise 


medium 


media 


magus 
memorandum 


magi 
memoranda* 


radius 


radii 


stamen 


stamina 


stratum 


strata 


Tortex 


Vbrtiices 




Antipodes 
credenda 




minutiae 




literati 



These words are used both in thie singular and plural 
numbers: hiatus, ajpjparatus, series, species; 

Of gencersk 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, in regard to sex. 

All animals of the male kmd are said to be of the mas* 
culine gender, as: a man*, a horsey a. bull. 

All animals of the female kind are said to be of the femi- 
nine gender^ as: a womaii^ a cow, a hen; 

Objects, which ate neither male nor female, are said to 
be of the neuter gender, as: a field, a house, a garden, 
grandeur, pbwer. 

Some nouns are el)iially applicable to both the sexes, 
as: cotmn, friend^ neighbour, parent^ childf person^ ^errant. 
These nouns have, by some, been considered, and not 
improperly^ ad forming a common gender. 

Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity^ 
are of the neuter gender; but when they convey the idea ; 
of plurality, they follow the gender of the individuals, who ' I 
compose the assemblage. 

*These words sometimes form their plural; appendixes, encd^. : 
im«msj indsxet, memonindums. 
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Animals, whose sex is not known, are made Denter gen- 
der, as : he shot at the deer^ and wounded it. 

Some Douns, naturally neuter, are, by a figure of 
speech, made masculine or feminine, as : speaking of the 
sun, we say: he is setting. We say of a ship; she sails weli. 
of the moon ; she shines bright * 

In the English language there are three methods of dis- 
tinguishing the sexes : 

1. By different words, as: 



Male. 


Female, 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor 


Maid 


Husband 


Wife 


Boar 


Sow 


King 


Queen 


Boy 


Girl 


Lad 


Lass 


Brother 


Sister 


Lord 


Lady 


Buck 


Doe 


Man 


Woman 


Bullock, or 
Steer 


> Heifer 


Master 
Milter 


Mistress 
Spawncr 


Cock 


Hen 


Nephew 


Niece 


Dog 


Bitch 


Ram 


Ewe 


Drake 


Duck 


Singer 


Songstress, 


Earl 


Countess 


or Singer 


Father 


Mother 


Sloven 


Slut 


Friar 


Nun 


Son 


Daughter 


Gander 


Goose 


Stag 


Hind 


Hart 


Roe 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Horse 


Mare 


Wizard 


Witch 


Bull 


Cow 







* Tliis figure of speech is called personifieation, and is a great 
beauty in we language. It renders discourse animated and lively. 

All objects wiUiout life are naturally neuter. But when used 
figuratively, they may assume the masculine or feminine gender. 
All oblectt lemarkable for power, greatness, or sublimity; and 
those, by nature^ strong and efficacious, we clothe with the mascu- 
line gender, as: the sun, time, death, fear, anger, winter, war, and 
the like. 

All objects, that are beautiful, amiable, and conspicuous for the 
properties of containing or bringing forth, are made feminine, as: 
the mooit, the earth, nature, fortune, hope, peace, the spring, SLsIiip, 
a eouniry, a city, virtue^ knowledge, the church, &c. 

c 
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2. 


By a difference of termination, as: 


Male, 


Female, 


Male. 


Female. 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Langrave 


Langravine 


Actor 


Actress 


Lion 


Lioness 


Administrator Administratrix Master 


Mistress 


Adulterer 


Adulteress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Ambassador 


Ambassadress 


Mayor 


Mayoress 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Patron 


Patroness 


Baron 


Baroness 


Peer 


Peeress 


Bridegroom 


Bride 


Poet 


Poetess 


Lone factor 


Benefactress 


Priest 


Priestess 


Caterer 


Cateress 


Prince 


Princess 


Ciianter 


Cbantress 


Prior 


Prioress 


Conductor 


Conductress 


Prophet 


Prophetess 


Count 


Countess 


Protector 


Protectress 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Duke 


Duchess 


Songster 


Songstress 


Elector 


Klectress 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress 


Emperor 


Empress 


Siilf nn 


Sultaness. 


j'nchanter 


Enchantress 


^ Vll 1 lAiJ 


or Sultana 


Executor 


Executrix 


liger 


Tigress 


Governor 


Governess 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Heir 


Heiress 


Tutor 


Tutress 


Hero 


Heroine 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Votary 


Votaress 


Host 


Hostess 


Widower 


Widow 


3. By a noun, pronoun, 


or adjective, 


prefixc<] to li 


subitanlive, as: 




f 


Jilale, 


FemaU, 


11 cock-sparroiv 


a ben-sparrow 


a man-servant 


a female-servant 


a he-goat 




a she-goat 




h iie-bear 




a she-bear 




;i male-child 




a female-child 


male descendants 


female-descendants 



Of case. 

Cases are modifications of nouns and pronouns, to point 
out, or distinguish their relations to other words. 
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There are three cases, the Dominative, the possessive, 
and the objective. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name of a 
thing, or the subject of the verb, as : The boy plays ; tlic 
girls leam ; the birds sing in the groves. 

The possessive case expresses the relation of property 
or possession. It has an apostrophe with the letter s coming 
after it, as : The scholar^s duty : Myfather^s house : Virtue^s 
reward. 

When the noun ends in s or m, the apostrophic s i<« 
omitted, but the apostrophe is retained, as : On eagles^ 
wings: The drapers' company : For goodness' sake : For 
righteousness' sake. 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, or 
of a preposition : and generally follows a Yerb transitive, 
or a preposition, as: John assists CharUs: they live in Lo7i- 
don: 1 have seen him,* 

English substantives are declined in the following man- 
ner: 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

JVom. a mother, mothers, 

Poss, a mother's, mothers', 

Obj. a mother. mothers. 

Abm, the man, the men, 

Poss. the man's, the men's, 

Obj. the man. the men. 

JVWi. fox, foxes, 

Poss. fox's, foxes', 

Obj. fox. foxes. 

• The nominative case to a verb will be readily found, by asklnpc 
the questional Who does? What acts? as: Who learn? The answer 
is, the girls; which is therefore the nominative to the verb leani. 

In like manner the object of the verb, or prepo^tion, may be 
found, as: Whom does John asust? The answer is, Charles; which 
is the object of the verb assists. Where do they live? The answer 
is, in London; which is therefore the object of the preposition. 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns are the same in 
form, and are distinguished - from each other only by their place in 
tlie sentence, or their relation to other words. 
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Let the pupil decline the following nouns in both num- 
bers, making, at the same time, a proper use of the articles^ 
and let him assign to each its proper gender. 



field 


scheme 


parent 


box 


grove 


cheese 


reproof 


ship 


child 


quince 


sun 


oyster 


bird 


prince 


beauty 


inkstand 


wood 


wife 


duty 


blanket 


wind 


mother 


fly 


daughter 


bush 


friend 


sky 


brother 


life 


bridge 


nation 


sister 


father 


freight 


proportion 


infant 


foot 


day 


command 


church 


tooth 


thought 


orchard 


noon 


noise 


COUSIQ 







Questions, 

of what does etymologj^ treat? 

How many classes of words, or parts of speech are there? 
Will you give a definition of them? 

From what language are the names of the parts of speech de- 
rived? 

\V1iich IS the most important part of speech in every language? 

Why is it the most important) 

How does Mr. Murray define the verb ? 

From what word is it derived? 

How many articles have we? 

What are they called? 

Why is an called the indefinite, and the the definite article ? 

From what language is the indefinite article derived? 

What is the meaning of the word in that language? 

Is this article written an? 

Before what words is the n dropped? 

For what reason is it dropped? 

Before what words is the n retained? 

For what reason is it retained? 

Before nouns of what number, is the indefinite article used? 

Before nouns of what number, is the definite article used? 

Is it sometimes used before any other part of speech? 

What is that part of speech? And why is it so used? 

Where is the proper place of the article? 

Is it ever used in any other situation? 

Is it used before all nouns? 

Under what circumstances is it omitted? 

How do you define the noun? 
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what lan^iage is the word deriTed? 

1 important part of speech in all langua£^i^ 

3 it next in importance to the verb? 

3W many classes are nouns divided? 

is the difference between a proper and a common noun? 

is a collective noun, or noun of multitude? 

nany modifications have nouns? 

nany persons have they? 

do you mean by the first person of nouns tnd pronouns? 

by the second person? And what by the tUrd? 

ire most nouns of the third person? 

lany numbers have nouns? 

lany rules are there, for the foRDSIioii of the plural from 

liar? 

is the first rule? 

i the plural formed by the second rule? 

e any exception to this rule? 

louns come under the third rule? 

ere any exceptions to it? 

louns come under the fourth rule? 

ixceptions are there to this rule? 

nouns form the plural number by these four rules? 

/e some nouns used only in tlie singular, and others only 

iral? » 

<u mention some of them? 

re any nouns tlie same in both numbers? 

!U mention some of them? 

nay we call tliose nouns that do not form their plurals to- 

o the four general rules? 

lo you understand by the gender of nouns? 

lany genders are there ? 

animals are of the masculine, and what of the feminine 

t gender are all other noims said to be? 

s the meaning of tlic word neuter as here used? 

re any nouns that may be considered of common gender? 

loyou understand by a noun of common gender? 

sometimes apply tlie genders to nouns properly neuter? 

3 the figure of speech called, by which we make a neuter 

sculine or femininer 

iigure of great use in mir language? 

itecthas it upon discourse? 

cind of objects do we clothe with the masculine, and what 

feminine gender? 

t gender arc nouns of multitude? 

t genders do we make animals, whose sex is not known? 

lany ways have wt* , by which to disting^iish the sexes? 

the feminine formed in the second method? 

c2 
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How in the third method? 

What do you understand by the cases of nouns? 

How many cases are there? 

What does the nominatiye case express? 

What relation does the possessive case express? 

How b the possessive case formed? 

When the noun ends in «, how then is the possessive case formed? 

Of the adjective. 

Ad adjective is a word conDCcted with a noun to express 
some quality or property of it, as: an industrious man, a 
virtuous woman, a tinevolent mind. It sometimes simply 
designates or points it out, as: this man, that woman, every 
thing, some books^ forty years. 

This and that are the only adjectives susceptible of va- 
riation on account of number. They have no possessive 
case. 

sing/ plu. sing. flu. 

Aom. this, these, JSTom. that, those, 

Ace, this. these. Ace, that. those. 

Other adjectives are not varied on account of gender, 
number, or case. We say, a careless boy, and also careless 
girls. 

The only variation, which they admit, is the degrees of 
comparison. 

Comparison is the variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees, as: hard, harder, hardest: 
wise, wiser, wisest: little, less, least. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of com- 
parison, the positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

Those adjectives only, whose signification may be in- 
creased or diminished, admit of comparison. 

The comparative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive in signific;»tion, as: wiser, greater: smaller, less. 

The Siiperliitive degree raises the positive to the high- 
est, or depresses it to the lowest, degree, as: wisest, great- 
est: smallest, least. 

Adjectives may be generally compared by the adverbs 
more and most^ less and leasts as: learned, more learnedi 
most learned: wise, less wise, least wise. 
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Adjectives are said to be regularly compared, when the 
comparatiye degree is formed by adding r or er to the 
positive; and the saperlative is formed by adding it or ttt 

to it, as: 

Positive, Comparatioe, 

great greater 

wide wider 

wise wiser 

hot hotter 

happy happier 

Monosyllables, and dissyllables ending in y, or e, may 
be compared in this manner. Bat words of more than two 
^Ilables, seldom or never admit of these terminations. 

Most adjectives, that are susceptible of comparison, may 
be compared by the adverbs more and tnost; less and Uast^ 
as: 



Superlative, 

greatest 

widest 

wisest 

hottest 

happiest 



Positive. 

trngal 

frugal 

happy 

happy 

wise 

wise 

benevolent 

benevolent 



Comparative* 

more frugal 
less frugal 
more happy 
less happy 
more wise 
less wise 
more benevolent 
less benevolent 



Superlative. 

most frugal 
least frugal 
most happy 
least happy 
most wise 
least wise 
most benevolent 
least benevolent 



These adjectives form their degrees of comparison irre* 
gulary, as: 



Positive. 

good 

bad 

much or many 

old 

little 

near 

late 

far 

fore 



Comparative. 



better 

worse 

more 

older or elder 

less 

nearer 

later 

farther 

former 



Superlative. 

best 

worst 

most 

oldest or eldest 

least 

nearest or next 

latest or last 

farthest 

foremost or first 
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These are defective in their comparison. 

Pas. Com, Sup, 

nether nethermost 

utter uttermost or utmost 

under undermost 

tipper uppermost or upmost* 

Those adjectives that express definite numhers are 
called numeral adjectives. They are of two kinds; cardi- 
nal and ordinal The cardinal numbers are, one, two, 
three, four, five, six, &c. The ordinal numbers are, first, 
second, third, fourth, &c. 

Some nouns placed before other nouns assume the na- 
tttre of adjectives, as: sea water, sea fish, wine vessel, corn 
field, meadow ground. But these, and the like, may be taken 
as compound words. They are sometimes connected by 
a hyphen, thus: sea-water; wine-vessel, &c. 

Let the pupil compare the following adjectives by the 
help of the adverbs more and most^ less and least. Let 
those, that are susceptible of the regular comparison, be 
compared by er and est. 

discreet generous virtuous 

lovely gracious powerful 

able grateful handsome 

* Properly there are only two degrees of comparison. The posi- 
tive state of the adjective implies neitlier comparison nor degree. 
But grammarians usually reckon three. 

The termination ish seems to imply a degree of comparison, by 
which the signification is depressed, or reduced below the positive, 
as: blaekUhf saltish, whitish, 8cc. These imply; a little black, or 
tending to black, salt, and white. This comparison is chiefly used 
in monosyllables, expressing color or taste., Mr. Webster calls It, 
the imperfect degree of comparison. 

Adjectives susceptible of this degree, may not improperly be 
compared thus: sweetish, sweet, sweeter, sweetest: whitish, white, 
whiter, whitest: blackish, black, blacker, blackest: bluish, blue, 
bluer, bluest, &•. 

There are many words in the language, which express compari- 
son in a greater or less degree. Rather, too, very, highly, exceed- 
ingly, extremely, infinitely, &c. are of this kind, as: raiAer profuse; 
too cxpennvei very great; highly pleasing. 
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polite 


hopefal 


decisive 


happy 


benevolent 


expensive 


^ late 


merciful 


glorious 


high 


mournful 


harmonious 


long 


pious 


melodious 


strong 


righteous 


deceitful 


tall 


dutiful 


fair 


exact 


delightful 


short 


fresh 


revengeful 


green 


joang 


criminal 


grand 


false 


indefinite 


sour 


sharp 


tender 
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It would be further useful to compare the adjective in 
coDuexion with a noun, thus: 

Sing, 

A studious boy, a more studious boy, a most studiomi boy. 
A learned man, a more learned man, a most learned man. 
A virtuous woman, a more virtuous woman, a most virtuous 
woman. 

Ph. 

Studious boys, more studious boys, most studious boys. 
Learned men, more learned men, most learned men. 
Virtuous women, more virtuous women, most virtuous wo- 
men.* 

* In like manner they may be compared by the adverbs less ^d 
kaal. The article is omitted in the plural; for a or on agrees only 
with nouns in the angular number. The definite article the may 
be used. In like manner, any of the above adjectives may be 
compared. 

Adjectives, that have in themselves a superlative signification, 
do not admit of comparison, as: chief, extreme, universal, infinite, 
supreme, and some others. Beside these, we have many adjec- 
tivesy whi^ do not admit of comparison. 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, we shall 
perceive the degrees of it to be almost infinite. For instance : The 
earth is larger than a mole-hill; a mountain is larger than a grain of 
and. But it is not pos^ble to ascertidn, by any form 6^ expres- 
aon, which our language admits, the precise deg^ree of excess. 
Nor would it answer any valuable purpose, if we could do it. But 
the degrees of more and less, we can express intelligibly, if not 
accurately, by the addition of certain adverbai.QV worda of the 
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Of pronouns* 

A pronouD is a word used in the room of a noun, or 
as a substitute for a noun, as: The man is happy; he is be- 
nevolent; he is useful. 

Pronouns may be divided inio personal^ relative^ possessive^ 
definite^ and indefinite. 

The personal pronouns are five, namely, /, ihou^ he^ she^ 
it. They have, like nouns, person, number, gender, and 
case. 

Pronouns have two numbers; and three persons in each 
number. They have three cases; which, in general, have 
a form different from each other. 



If is' the first person 

Thou^ or you^ is the second person 

He, she^ or t^, is the third person 



> Singular* 



We is the first person ^ 

Ye or you^ is the second person > Phiral. 
They is the third person ) 

The personal pronouns are thus declined: 

Person. 

first. 



second. 



second. 



third. 



third. 



Case, 

notn, 

poss, 

obj. 

nom, 

poss, 

obj. 

nom. 

poss. 

obj. 

710771. 

poss. 

obj, 

nom. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


I 


we 


mine 


ours 


me 


us 


thou 
thine 
thee 


ye 

yours 
you 


you 


you 


yours 


yours 


you 

he 

his 


you 

they 

theirs 


him 


them 


she 


they 



like import, to the regular comparison: Thus, Socrates was mudk 
ymerihsLn Alcibiades: Snow is a great deal whiter than paper: 
Bpamanondas was by far the most accomplished of the Thebans: 
The evening star is a very splendid object; but the sun is ineomipa- 
rably more splendid: The Deity is infinitely greater than the great- 
est of his creatures. 



Pet^son. 



third. 
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'^ase. 


8IN0. 


p08S. 

obj. 
norn. 


hers 

her 

it 


p08S» 

obj. 


its 
it 
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FLU. 

theirs 

them 

they 

theirs 

them. 



The word self^ when added to my^ ihy^ her^ him^ and itj 
forms a' class of compound personal pronouns, which are 
used, when an action reverts or turns upon the agent; and 
when something is to be expressed emphatically, or some 
person to be distinguished from others. They all want 
the possessive case. 

SING. FLU. SUIO. FLU. 

JVam. myself ourselves himself themselves 
obj. myself ourselves himself themselves 

nom, thyself yourselves herself themselves 
obj. thyself yourselves herself themselves 

norn. itself themselves 

obj, itself themselves* 

* It may be remarked^ that the first and second persons of the 
pronouns are not distinguished in regard to gender by different 
wordsy as in the third person. They are supposed to be present 
and their sex known. Or perhaps they may be considered of the 
common gender: for / may be either male or female, according as 
a man or woman is the speaker or actor. So also in the second 
person, thou or you may be either masculine or feminine. But it 
18 quite d&ffeicnt in the third person. He is supposed to be absent 
and his sex not known. It becomes necessary, therefore, that it 
should be <£stinguished by dlfierent words, as: He^ she, it, which 
distinguish tlie respective genders. JTe is masculine: ^SAe is femi- 
nine: Ji is neuter. The plural of these pronouns is the same; t/ieyf 
theurSf ihem^ which are therefore of all the genders. 

In the second person, I have made a distinction between the 
pronouns thou and jfou, and have given an example of each. Thou 
18 used in the grave or solemn style, and you in familiar discourse. 
I am surprised that these pronouns siiould have been generally 
eonfounded; and that this peculiarity of our language should have 
been overlooked by grammarians. In this respect, our language 
possesses a richness beyond the Latin, Greek, and most modem 
tongues. 
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The pronoun own is added to substantives to express 
emphasis. It also implies opposition or contrariety, as: 
my own hand; my own house, 1 live in my own house^ not 
in the house of another, it has no variation, and is of all 
genders. 

kelatlve pronouns relate to some yrord or phrase^ going 
before; which is called the antecedent. They are whoy 
wkich^ what, that and as. 

Who is applied to persons only; which to animals and in- 
animate things, as: He is a friend, who is faithful in adver- 
fldty: The bird that sung so sweetly, has fiiown: This is the ' 
tree, which produces no fruit. 

' What includes both the antecedent and relative; and is 
a substitute for that^ which^ as: this is what I wanted, that 
is, the thing which I wanted. 

Thaty when a relative, is often used to prevent the too 
frequent repetition of who and which. It is applied both 
to persons, animals, and things, as: He that acts wisely de- 
serves praise: Modesty is a quality that highly adorns a 
woman: This is the horse that i purchased. . 

WhOf which and what, when they are used in asking 
questions, are called interrogatives, as: Who is he? Which 
is the book? What are you doiag? 

Who Lud which are thus declined: 

SING. FLU. SniO. FLU. 

JVoiw. who, JSTom. who, JSTom. which, JSTom. which, 
Po8s, whose, Foss. whose^ Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 
Obf. whonj. Obj, whom. Obj. which. Obj. which. 

What, that and as^ have no variation in number or case^ 

Pronouns are always of the same gender with their an- 
tecedents, or the nouns for which they stand** 

To the pronouns who^ which^ and what^ sometimes are 
added the words ever, and soever. They then become in- 

* The word that is of three parts of speech. It is a relative^ 
when its place may be supplied by who or which: an adjective* 
when it is immediately followed by a nqun* which it limits or quali- 
fies, as: That boy is studious: a conjunction, when its place cannot 
be supplied by who, tit which, without destroying the sense; and 
when it connects sentences* as: Take care tf^ every day be well 
employed. 
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definite pronouns, as: whatever^ or whatsoever; whoeoery or 
whosoever; whichever^ or whichsoever. The two latter are 
varied like who and which. The other has no variation.* 

The possessive pronouns are those, that denote or ex- 
press possession or property. They are my, iwtne, thy^ 
thine^ his^ Aer, otxr, your^ their. These are always connect- 
ed with the nouns to which they relate, and limit their sig-* 
nification, as: my hat, his hook, her paper, their lands, your 
pens, thine house, mine iniquities.! 

The definite pronouns precisely point out the nouns, to 
which they relate. 

• Some writers consider the interrogatires as a separate kind of 
pronoans, from the relative. Mr. Murray thinks otherwise. The 
only diiference between them is, says he, thaAjvithout an interro- 
gation, the relatives have reference to a aabject, which is antece- 
dent and known; with an interrogation, to a aubject, which is sub« 
sequent, indefinite, and unknown; and which, it is expected, the 
answer should express and ascertain. 

The word as appears to perform the office of the relative in some 
instances. In that sense it is generally used, when its place may be 
supplied by who, which or that, as: ** The relative pronouns arc such, 
a* relate," &c. — ** Let such, as presume to advise others," &c. In 
these cases there can be no other nominative to the verbs rehie and 
advise, than the word as. The same sentiment, in both cases, might 
be expressed thus: " The relative pronouns are those, which or that, 
&c. Let those, who presuQie, &c. And in general, when such is 
followed by the relative as, the expression may be varied by sub- 
stituting another of the pronouns in the room of such; and the re- 
lative who, which, or thatf in the room of as, " The conditions were 
the same, as follow*" Beside this use of the word, as is also a con* 
junction, and an adverb. 

f The possessives mine and thine are sometimes used in the sense 
of mt/ and thy, before nouns beginning with a vowel, or silent A, as: 
Blot out all mine iniquities. I did it with mine own hand. But 
this use of the words should be confined to the grave or solemn 
style. And even here, they may be considered possessive pro- 
nouns. And, in general, when any one of the personal pronouns 
stands connected with a noun, so as to limit its signification, it may 
be properly considered, as belonging to this class of pronouns: but 
in other situations, it is more properly a personal pronoun, as: This 
paper is his: that book is mincf the top is his: those pens are 
thine: 

This class of pronouns are sometimes called adjective pronouns, 
because, like adjectives, they agree with the nouns to which they 
relate, in gender, number, and person. 

D 
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The adjectives former^ latter^ firsts IcLst; this and that^ 
with their plurals these and those^ are used in this sensei, 
when two persons or things are mentioned, or spoken of. 
This refers to the one last mentioned, that to the one first 
mentioned, as: Both wealth and poverty are temptations; 
that tends to excite pride, this^ discontent.* This is true 
charity, that is only its image. 

Religion raises meiv ahove themselves; irreligion sinks 
them beneath the brutes: the latter binds them down to this 
perishable earth; the forhier opens for them a prospect to 
the skies.t 

The victor's laurel, as the martyr's crown; the first I 
hope, nor less the last I prize. 

The words former and latter y when pronouns, are thus 
declined: 



Mom, 


SING. PUT. 


. 


SING. PLU. 


Former, 


Kom. 


Latter, 


Poss. 


Former's, 


Poss, 


Latter's, 


Ohj, 


Former. 


' Ohj, 


Latter. 



The indefinite pronouns are those that do not precisely 
designate or point out the nouns, to which they relate. 
They are whoever or whosoever ^ whichever or whichsoever^ 
whatever or whatsoever. 

Whosoever and whichsoever are thus declined: 

SING. PLU. SING. PLU. 

J^om, Whosoever, J^om* Whichsoever, 

Poss, Whosesoever, Poss, Whosesoever, 

Ohj, ^ Whomsoever. Ohj. Whichsoever. 

In like manner may be declined whoever and whichever. 
Whatever and whatsoever have no variation. 

• Tills and that^ as here used, are properly pronouns. They not 
only refer to their respective nouns, but stand for them, and sup- 
ply their place. They are also nominlitivfts to the following rerbs. 

f The words former and latter are properly adjectives of the 
comparative degree; and first and last of the superlative. But as 
here used, they are unquestionably pronouns, as fully as this and 
thai. They not only refer to their antecedents, but stand for them, 
and supply their place: which is the proper and specific use of the 
pronoun. 
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I 

The words one and other in the plural are in every re- ^ 
spect nouns. And one in the singular, when it is not con- 
nected with a noun, is itself properly, and in everj respect 
a noun. They are thus declined: 

SING. PLU. SING. PLU. 

M'om. One, Ones, J^om, Other, Others, 



Poss, One's, — ^ Poss. Other's, 

Obj. One. Ones. Obj. Other. Others.* 

* The word another is compounded of the article on, in the sense 
of one, and other. It is declined like other- m the above example. It 
is used in the singular only. 

The plural ones and othera are used only by themselves, and are 
properly nouns. They have adjectives agreeing with them, as; 
The great ones of the world. My wife and the Utile ones are welL 

The word one is sometimes used in an extensive sense, to denote 
people generally. It sometimes has a peculiar reference to the 
person speaking, as: One ought to know oni^a own mind. 

The word none is compounded of not and one. Its proper mean- 
ing is no one, or not one. It was originally used only m the singu- 
lar. It is sometimes used, by good authors, m the plural, as: " None 
of them are varied to express the gender/' None of their produc- 
tions are extant. 

Mr. Murray considers some, one, none, other, another, auch, all and 
any indefinite adjective pronouns. An adjective pronoun he takes 
to be a word sometimes used as an adjective, and sometimes as a 
pronoun, or the representative of a noun. Now all the above 
words, except none, are sometimes unquestionably adjectives in the 
proper sense of the words» as: one man, some men, other books, an- 
other person, such pens^ o/T things, any house. And when they are 
used by themselves, or without nouns; that circumstance cannot 
make them pronouns. They have no antecedents, nor do they 
stand fdr» or supply the place of, the noun. The words to which 
they refer are subsequent, and not antecedent, as: dive me that, 
namely, that thing — book — apple — pen, &c, Jny of them, name-. 
ly, any one of them. Some of you, namely, some one of you, or 
some person of you. Give me another, namely, another apple, look, 
&c. In all which cases the nouns are clearly understood, and readi- 
ly supplied in the mind of the speaker, reader, or hearer. 

The above words may very properly be considered indefinite 
adjectives, but they appear not to have the character of the pro- 
noun. It is an essential property of this part of speech that it stand 
for a noun, or be the representative and substitute of its antecedent. 
And those words, which do not do this, should not be classed with 
the pronouns. The same gentleman considers eaehf every, and 
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In the following sentences, designed to exercise the pu- 
pil in the various uses of the pronouns, let him carefulljr 
distinguish the several parts of speech, decline the nouns, 
and pronouns, and compare the adjectives. 

The man is happy: he is beneyolent: he is useful to so- 
ciety. 

I go to school; but my sister and brother stay at home. 

You learn grammar, arithmetic, and geography. 

He is happy, who lives virtuously, and keeps God^s com- 
mands. 

He is a friend, who is faithful in adversity. 

The bird, that sang so sweetly, has flown into the 
woods and groves. 

This tree, which is so beautiful to the sight, produces 
no fruit. 

Modesty is a quality, that is highly becoming in a woman. 

John, keep your seat, and study your grammar. 

either, distributive adjective pronouns. They are undoubtedly 
distributive adjectives. They nave not the nature of the pronoun 
any more than some or any., They want one essential property of 
it. They do not stand for, or supply the place of, the noun. 

Each relates to two persons or thugs; and signifies one of them, 
without designating which one; or every one of any number, taken 
separately and singly, as: each of his brothers, that is, each one of 
his brothers. Each of the two spoken of, that is, each one of the 
two, &c. 

Sometimes the noun is expressed, as: each person was present: 
each man had seven shilling^. 

Every relates to several persons or things; and sig^nifies that they 
are taken separately and singly, as: every man: every one of them: 
every person present gave one penny. 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately; and 
signifies the one or the other of them, without determining which. 

Either of the three would be improper. 

Neither is compounded of no^ and eiiher, and belong^ to the class 
of distributive adjectives, as: neither of my fiiends was present; that 
is, neither one of my friends, Sqc. 

When neither is followed by the conjunction nor, it is itself a 
conjunction, as: neither he, nor she was present. And when either 
is followed by the disjunctive conjunction or, it is itself i^ conjunc- 
tion. See Syntax under conjunction* 
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The fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
l>rought death into the world, and all our wo. 

Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the knowledge 
of nature. 

This boy is industrious, but that one is idle and inattentiye. 

This is my hat. That is your book. He loves his studies. 

She improves well, and performs her duty with diligence. 

We acknowledge our faults. 1 admire their virtues. 

They make good progress in their grammar, and their 
other studies. 

This desk is mine. That book is thine. These pens are 
hers. That paper and wriiting are theirs. 

This house is ours. That garden is yours. Theirs is a 
splendid mansion. 

We hurt ourselves by this procedare. I saw the thing 
myself. 

They injured themselves, and not me. He himself 
spake upon the subject. 

Each ' of his brothers is in a favorable situation. Each 
one was present upon the occasion. 

Every man must give an accoant of himself to God. 
Every one is absent. 

1 have not seen either of them this week. Neither of 
them has attended to grammar. 

More rain falls in the first two summer months, than in 
the first two winter ones; but it makes a greater show up- 
on the earth in these than in those^ because evaporation is 
slower. 

One prince rules his people by laws to which they con- 
sent; another rules them by his absolute will and pleasure: 
the ybrmer is called freedom; the latUr tyranny. 

The victor's laurel, as the martyr's crown^ 
The firit I hope, nor less the last I prize. 

His assertion was more true than ifiat of hia opponent; 
nay, the latter*s words were most untrue. 

In the city we are entertained with the works of men; 
in the country, with those of Providence: this is the pro« 
vhice of nature, that of art 

s2 
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We have been accustomed to repose on its Yeracitjr, 
with such humble confidence, as suppresses curiosity. 

The nalcoatents made such demands, as none but a tyrant 
could refuse. 

It was useful for the state that Fabius continued in the 
command with Minucius. The former's phlegm was a 
check upon the latter's vivacity. 

One ought to pity the distresses of others; but not for- 
get one's own household. 

All other persons were absent. 

The boy wounded the old bird, and stole away the 
young ones. 

He pleases some, but he offends others. 

Some books are valuable. 

Some are happy, while others are miserable and 
wretched. 

Some men. follow the follies and vanities of the world 
to their ruin. 

Other women are niodest, and amiable in their deport- 
ment. 

The state of man is such, that he is never at rest. 

Pronouns, in general, are such, as relate to some word 
or phrase going before. Such, as are virtuous, will be 
happy. 

None is so deaf, as he who will not hear. None, that 
go unto- her, return ag^n. 

None of them are varied to express the gender. None 
of their productions are extant. None that go hence, ever 
return. None attends more diligently than he. None 
makes greater progress in his studies than Charles. None 
of his schoolfellows is more beloved, than he. No one 
writes a better, or fairer hand. 

Her wisdom and virtue rendered her a shining example 
to her sex. 

Turn thine eye upon the opposite mountain. 

Mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength, and thy 
neighbour as thyselA This is the first and great command* 
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Q;uestions. 



Whftt is an adjective ? From what lang^g^ is the word derired } 

Does it always signify the quality of the noun to which it refen^ 

Are adjectives varied to express gender, number and case? 

Is there.no exception to this rule? 

Have the adjectives ihia and /Ao/all the modifications^ of which 
.the noun is susceptible? 

Of what variation are most adjectives saseeptible? 

"What do you mean by the comparison of aqjectives? 

How many degrees are there? What are the^ called? 

Have we any adjectives which seem to admit a degree below 
the positive? Of what kind are they? 

Can you mention some that have this degree? What may it be 
called? 

What effect has the comparative upon the ngniiication of the 
positive? What effect has the superlative upon it? 

How are adjectives most generally compared ? 

When are the de^es of comparison said to be regularlji formed? 
'What kind of adjectives may be compared in this manner? 

Have we any adjectives of irregular comparison? 

Have we any of defective comparison? 

What are those adjectives called, which express definite nam- 
hers? How are they divided j^ 

Have we any other words that express comparison, when joined 
with adjectives^ 

Can you mention any of them^ 

Have we any adjectives wluoh do not adnut of comparison? 

Why do they not admit it? 

Can you mention any such? 

What do yoa mean by a pronoun,? From what language is the 
word derived? 

How may pronouns be divided? 

How many personal pronouns are there? Will you mention 
them? 

Are the pronouns of the first and second petsons distinguished by- 
genders? Why are they not? 

Is the pronoun of the third person distingtiished by gender? 

Why is it necessary that it should be so distingmshed^ 

What are the pronouns of this person? What are tiiey in the 
plural? 

Is there any difierenee ui the uae of iho^ and you in the second 

person ungular? 

To what kmd of style does each belong? 

Have we any pronouns that may be called compound? 
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Why may they be so called? Of what are they compound- 
ed? 

Have they all the variations of the personal pronouns? 

How is the possessive pronoun oton used? What is its significa- 
tion? 

What do you understand by a relative pronoun? 

How many relative pronouns have we? 

How are they applied? 

To what person or things do they severally relate? 

Which of them are varied by cases? 

When is the word as properly" a relative ? 

Which of the relatives are called interrogatives? When are 
they so called? 

Of how many parts of speech is the word that} How may they 
be distinguished? 

Of how many parts of speech b the word as^ In what situa- 
tion is it a relative? 

What do the possessive pronouns imply? How many are there? 

In what situation are they placed in respect to the noun? 

Can yo)^ give any examples of their use? 

In what situations are his, mine, and thine to be considered the 
possessive cases of the pronouns I, thou, and Ae? 

Can you 'give an example? 

What do you mean by a definite pronoun.? 

How many of them have we^ 

Will you mention them? x 

In what circumstances are they used as such? 

Will you give examples in which they are used in this sense? 

Have they any variations? Which of them are varied? In what 
manner are they varied? 

What is an indefinite pronoun? 

What words may be considered as such? 

Have they any variations? How are they varied? 
- Are they primitive or compound words? 



What part of speech is the word one} 
Has it any variation ? I: 



any variation ? How is it to be considered in the pklnd^ 

Is the word other varied? What part of speech is it in the pla« 
ral? 

Of what is the word another compounded? 

Of what is the word none compounded? 

Was this its original meaning? Is that its proper meaning? 

Is it always used in the singular? 

Can a word which is npt a substitute, or a representative of its 
antecedent, be a pronoun? 

What may the words each, every, either, and neither be consid- 
ered? 

To how many persons or things does each refer? , What does it 
properly ugnify? 
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To how many persons or things does every refers What is its 
proper meaning? 

To how many persons or things does either refer? Would it be 
proper to say either of the three? 

Is neither a compound word? What is its proper meaning? 

Is it sometimes also a conjunction? In wbftt situations is it a 
conjunction? 

Is either sometimes a conjunction also? In what situations is it 
a conjunction? 

Of the verb, 

A verb is that part of speech, which expresses affirmatioD, 
as: I love; he rieads; we are loyedj I am, I sit, they exist.* 

Verbs, in regard to significatioD, are divided into three 
classes, transitive, intransitive, and passive.? 

* This is a concise definition of the verb^ and yet it embraces 
every property of that part of speech. 

Every verb of the active voice mi^ be considered as expressing 
or affirming some action, or energy exerted, of its subject or nomi* 
native. Upon close examination, it will be found that this pro- 
perty pervades every verb, which is not passive, in a greater or 
less degree. 

It will be readily conceded that the verb think is active; and 
yet who wiU not perceive equally as much energy exerted in the 
verb sit or stand? — ^Again: Is there not as much energy exerted in 
the verb sleep, as in that of dream? and yet the latter verb some- 
times governs an object after it. 

The verbs om, exist, Uve, Ue. which express our being or ex« 
istence, are commonly considered neuter. But is there no energy 
exerted in supporting and upholding this existence? When wis 
action or energy ceases, and the various functions of our bodies 
refuse to perform their office, we die. 

f If, however, the division of verbs into active, passive, and neu- 
ter, appear to any person preferable to the one of transitive, in- 
transitive, and passive, which I here propose, I freely say I have 
no wish to control that preference. I would simply observe, that 
to me it appears easier, more intelligible, and more agreeable to 
the principles of language. In this particular, it affords me plea- 
sure to find my opinion corroborated by that of so distinguished a 
grammarian and philologist, as Mr. Webster. Speaking of the 
common division of the verb, he says: a more natural and compre- 
hensive division it into transitive, intransttive, and passive. 

Mr. Murray considers those verbs only as active, which have an 
object after them, as: / love Penelope: I study grammar: and all 
other verbs of the active voice as neuter, that is, neither active nor 
passive. This is plainly incorrect, On this principle, the samo 
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A verb is transitive, whea it expresses an actio!!, and is 
followed by some noun or pronoun, which is the object of 
that action, as: I love Penelope: I study grammar: they 
read VirgiL 

A verb is intransitive, when its action or signification is 
confined to its agent, or nominative case, and does not pass 
over to any object, as: I run, he walks, the bird sings, we 
sit, they think, we are, they sleep. 

A passive verb represents its subject or nominative case, 
as suffering, or being called upon, as: he is whipt; 1 am 
ruled; they are loved by me. 

Verbs, in regard to form, are divided into regular, and 
irregular.* 

verbs will be somelimes active and neuter. For example: the lady 
.8ing8: the girls study diligently ^ will be neuter, that is, neither ac- 
tive nor passive; but, she sings a song: the girls studt/ grammar, are 
active. But it ^ manifest that in both cases, the action expressed 
by the verbs is the same. Those verbs which Murray considers 
active, I h&re denominate transitive, because their action passes 
over upon an object. And those, that he calls neuter, I denominate 
intransitive, because they do not express an action, which passes 
over upon a noun or pronoun, as the object of their action. 

The verb is, by far, the most complex part of speech, and we 
fhould endeavor to render it as simple and intelligible, as its nature, 
and the idioms of our language will admit. 

The passive verb has its agent coming after it, and is preceded 
by its object: as Penelope is loved by him. Charles is whipt by- 
the teacher for his bad conduct. We are governed iy the laws m 
oiv country. But the agent is often omitted. It must hbwevtf 
be always expressed or understood. 

• This is the simplest division of the verb, and is sufficiently co^. 
rect. We have so few defective verbs that it seems unnecessary' 
to form a separate class of them. They may very well be compre« 
hended under the irrregular yerbs. iJke them, they do not fonft 
their indefinite in (/, or ed. They are used only in some of the modes 
and tenses. * The irregular verbs have all the modes, and tenses» 
and persons. The number of irregular verbs, including the defec- 
tive, is about one hundred and seventy. Murray makes a separate 
class of the defective verbs. 

Many verbs are used both transitively, and intransitively, with- 
out changing the nature of the action expressed by the verb, as: / 
rtm, he studies, she sings, are intransitive : But 1 ruwa race, he studies 
grammar, she sings a song, are transitive; and so of others. In these 
cases the construction alone determines, to which class the verbs 
belong. 
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A regular verb is ooe that forms its indefiDite, and the 
perfect participle by assuming d, or td^ as: /ove, /oved, 
loved; Javor^favoredy favored. 

An irregular verb is one which does not form its indefi- 
nite tense, and perfect participle, bj assuming d or ed, as: 
tecLch^ taught^ taught; see^ saw^ seen; eom«, camcj come; do, 
didf done. 

Verbs have persons, numbers, moods and tenses. 

There are three persons; the first, second and third, as: 
/ /ove, you love^ he loves; and their plurals, we /ove, ye /ove, 
they love. 

There are two numbers, the singular, and the plural. 

Moods or modes are different forms of the verb, each 
of which expresses the affirmation, in some particular 
manner. 

There are five modes: the Indicative^ the Imperative^ the 
Potential^ the Subjunctive^ and the Infinitive. 

The indicative mode is that form of the verb, which 
simply expresses the affirmation, as: he loves^ I write^ you 
know^ they sit^ we are. It is also used in asking questions, 
as: does he love? is he loved? do the ladies sing? 

The imperative mode is that form of the verb, whtch^s 
used in commanding, exhorting, entreating or permitting, 
as: depart thou^ mind ye^ go in peace^ study your lesson^ be ye 
clothed. 

The potential mode is that form of the verb, which ex- 
presseis the affirmation, with the condition of possibility, 
liberty, power, will, duty or necessity, as: it may rain^ he 
may -go or stay^ 1 can ride^ he would walk^ they should 
leamj we must go, 

Murray observes that a neuter verb by the addition of a preposi- 
tion may become active, as: to smile, he says, is neuter; but to 
smile upon, active. This he calls a compound verb. So also, to 
look up: to look around: to look down. But the correctness of this 
is questionable. It is better, in all these cases, to consider the 
preposition as an adverb, qualifying the verb, when there is no ob- 
ject after it to be acted upon; and as a preposition, when it is fol- 
lowed by a noun or pronoun: as, to smile upon him, to lookup, to 
look down. In the first case the word upon unquestionably per- 
forms the office of a preposition, and in the latter cases, the worda 
up and doum are adverbs qualifying the verb look. 
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The subjunctive mode is that form of the verb, which 
expresses the affirmation, under some condition, supposi'- 
tion, or contingency: it is preceded by a conjunction ex- 
pressed or understood, find attended by another verb in 
the same part of the sentence, as: tho'^ he chide me, I will 
respect him: were he good^ he would be happy, that is, if 
he were good^ &c. unless they stiidy^ they will not learn their 
grammar. 

The infinitive mode is that fornx of the verb, which ex- 
presses the affirmation, in a general and unlimited tnan* 
ner. It has neither number, person, nor nominative case, 
as: to read, to speak, to be loved, to sleep. 

There are six tenses, the present, the indefinite, the 
perfect, the pluperfect, and the first, and second future 
tens)es.* 

The present tense represents the action or event as 
passing, or taking place at the time, in which it ^ men* 
tioned, as: / hear^ I love^ 1 speak, I run, I sit, they read. 

The indefinite tenset represents the action or event as 
passed and finished, without ascertaining the precise time 
when it took place, as: / loved her for her modesty and 
vft'tue: / admired his generous behaviour: they sttidied dili* 
gently. 

• Tense is properly the distinction of time. Philosophically, 
and properly, there can be only three tenses; the present, the past, 
and future. For an action must be now doing — it must have been 
done some time ago, or it must be yet to be done. But to asce^ 
tain and determine more precisely the time in which an action or 
event takes place, it is divided into six parts or tenses. The put 
tense is subdivided into three parts; tlie indefinite, the perfect, and 
the pluperfect; and the future tense is divided into two, the fiist 
and second future. 

f This tense, which is usually denominated the imperfect, I have 
ventured to term, indefinite. Why it should be considered asre* 
presenting an imperfect action or event, or one incomplete and un- 
finished, I cannot see. Certainly nothing of an imperfect nature 
is represented by the verbs, which are placed in this tense. The 
actions or events are past, complete, and fully finished, and no part 
of the period of time in which they took effect remains. Murray 
intimates that it might be called the preterit tense, but that term 
may equally as well be applied to the perfect and pluperfect; for 
they are both in the preterit, or past tense. Mr. Webster caUs it 
the indefinite tense. 
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The perfect tense* represents an action or event as past 
and finished within some period of time not yet fullj past. 
It has no reference to any other action or event, as: / have 
finished my letter: / have seen the person, who was recom- 
mended to me: / have heard the news to-day. 

The pluperfect tense represents an action or event as 
past and finished, prior to another action or event, which 
is also past and finished, as: I had finished my letter, before 
be arrived. This tense always has reference to some 
other action or event. 

The first future tense represents the action or event as 
3^t to come^ as: the sun tdUI rise to-morrow: we shall see 
them again. 

The second future tense represents the action or event, 
as being accomplished, or taking effect, at or before the 
time of another future action or event, as: / shall have 
dined at one oVlock: the two houses mil have finished their 
business, when the king comes to prorogue them. - 

The tenses of the verb are principally formed by the 
means -of words called auxiliaries, placed before the prin- 
cipal verb. These are do, have^ shall^ will^ may^ can^ and 
must^ with their variations. The verb am or be^ is used 

* The perfect tense implies that the action or event is complete 
and finished, without reference to any other action or event; and 
it brings up the time to the period in which the speaker acts or 
ezifts. We say philosophers have made great discoveries in the 
present century, because a portion of the period, of which we 
tipttkt is still remaining. But if we speak of the last century, we 
must say: They made g^at discoveries, using the indefinite, that 
period being past and gone. 

So also in these phrases: He has been much afflicted this year: I 
have heard great news to day: I have seen him this week. These 
expressions denote actions or events that are past, but they occur- 
red in this year, this week, this day; a portion of which is still re- 
maining. But if we speak of a portion of the day that is past, we 
must use the indefinite, and not the perfect, as: he came home this 
morning: I dined with them at three o'clock this afternoon. 

The second fiiture tense also refers to another action or event, 
or to some point of time yet to come, as: IshaU have dined at one 
o'clock. By the time that one o'clock arrives, I shall have finished 
my dinner. It implies that the action or event shall take effect, be- 
fore the time of another future action or event 

^ " • E 
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only in the passive voice, forming, with, the perfect parti' 
ciple, the passive "verb.* 



* Before we proceed to the consideration of the principal verb, 
it will be proper to considei»tbe peculiarities of the auxiliaries. But 
it is to be observed that in analyzing, and parsing our language, 
we are not to consider the auxiliary as a part of speech distinct und 
separate from the principal verb: but with it, forming and consti- 
tuting one verb. Some of the auxiliaries are themselves principal 
verbs, as: fiave, do, will, and am, or be. 

There is a remarkable difference in have, do and will, when they 
are principal verbs, and when they are auxiliaries. In the foi*mer 
case, they have all the modes and tenses. They also have the auxili- 
aries placed before them, as: I shall have enough: I will do it: he 
did will it to be so. And there is another pecuUarity in will.. When 
an auxiliary, it forms its indefinite in would; but when a principal 
verb, it is regular, and forms its indefinite willed. These verbs, 
when used as auxiliaries, are not varied beyond the present and 
indefinite of the indicative mode. The same is the case with shall, 
may, and can, 

Have, when an auxiliary, is used in the perfect and pluperfect 
of all the modes; and in the second future of the indicative, and sub- 
junctive; and in no other tense. 

Do and did, as auxiliaries, are used only in the present and in- 
definite tenses of the indicative and subjunctive modes; and some- 
tiroes in the imperative, as: do thou love. Its principal use is to 
mark the action with more emphasis, and energy, as: I do speak the 
triith. / did perform my promise. It is of great use in asking 
questions, as: Does he learn? Did he write? ^ 

Shall and will, as auxiliaries, are used only in the first and se- 
cond future tenses of the indicative and subjunctive modes. 
Willi in the first person, implies resolution and p^-omising; in th6 
second and third, it foretels, as: I will reward him: thou wilt repent ' 
of iky sin: they will have a pleasant walk. Shall, in the first persopf 
simply foretels; in the second and third persons, it promises, com- 
mands, or threatens, as: / shall go from home: thou shall inherit the 
land: they shall account for their conduct. But this is to be under- 
stood of explicative sentences only. In interrogative sentences, 
tlie meaning, in general, is the reverse, as: / shall go — you will go, 
express a future event, but: vnll you go? and, shall I go? are quite 
difierent. The former implies intention to go; the latter refers to 
the will, or inclination of another. 

May and can, are used in the present and perfect tenses of the 
potential mode only. May implies possibility or liberty, as: // 
may rain: Imay write. Can implies power, as: lean read: lean go.' 
Must implies necessity or duty, as: / must go. It is used in the 
present and perfect tenses of the potential mode. 
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Have^ do^ and will^ when they are auxiliaries, have only 
the present and indefinite tenses: but when they are prin- 
cipal verbs, they have all the modes and tenses. Shall^ 
may J can^ and musi^t are never used by themselves, and as 
principal verbs. May^ ean^ and shall^ have the variations 
mighty could^ and should. Must has no variation. 

Have^ as an auxiliary, is thus varied. 

Present tense^ 

Sing, Plu. 

1. pers. I have. 1. pers. We have. 

2. Thou hast, 2. Ye have, 
You have. You have. 

3. He, she or it halhy 3. They have. 
— ^— has. 

Indefinite tense, 

1. pers. I had. 1. pers. We had. 

2. Thou hadst, 2. Ye had, 
You had. You had. 

3. He, she or it had. 3. They had. 

Mighig could, uxnUd, and should, are used only in the indefinite, 
and pluperfect of the potential mode. Might implies possibility, 
or liberty; and eould, power. Would impEes desire or intention; 
shouldf duty and obligation. These auxiliaries generally imply that 
an action, or event, is past and finished. They frequently refer also 
to the present, or future time, as: I could read — / would learn, if I 
had an opportunity. 

The verb, in this tense of the potential mode, sometimes expresses 
a present, or future action or event: and, in this respect, differs 
from the verb in its corresponding tense of the indicative; which 
always implies that the action is past and finished. It may, never- 
theless, very properly be termed indefinite, inasmuch as it does not 
mark the precise time of an action or event. 

The tenses of the verb are formed partly by these auxiliaries, and 
partly by inflections made upon the principal verb. 

The modes and persons of the verb are formed partly by these 
auxiliaries, and partly by a change or inflection of the principal 
verb. The verb b vari^ in the second and third persons of the 
present of the indicative singular, and in the indefinite tense. 

When the auxiliaries are used, the principal verb suffers no change 
in number, or person, in any of the modes and tenses. The change 
or inflection b made only upon the auxiliary. All which will ap* 
pear from an inspection of the following examples. 
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Do, as an auxiliary, is thus varied. 

Present tense. 

Sing, Plu, 

1. pers. 1 do. 1. pers. We do. 

2. Thou dost, 2. Ye do, 
You do. You do. 

3. He^ she or it doth, 3. They do. 
does. 

'^ 'indefinite tense. 

1. pers. 1 did. 1. pers. We did. 

2. Thou didst, 2. Ye did, 
You did. You did* 

3. He, she or it did. 3. They did. - 

Willj as an auxiliary, is thus yaried. 

Present tense. 

Sing. Plu. 

t. pers. I will. 1. pers. We will. 

2. Thou wilt, 2. Ye will, 
You will. You will. 

3. He, she or it will. 3." They will. 

Indefinite tense, 

1. pers. 1 would. 1. pers. We would. 

2. Thou wouldst, 2. Ye would, 
You would. ' You would. 

3. He,she oritwould. 3. They would. 

Shall is thus varied. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. pers. I shall. 1. pers. We shall. 

i. Thou Shalt, 2. Ye shall. 

You shall. You shall. 

3. He, she or it shall. 3. They shall. 

Indefinite tense, 

1. pers, I should. ]. pers. We should. 

2. Thou shouldst, 2, Ye should. 
You should. You should. 

3. ' He, she or it should. 3, They should. 
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May is thus varied. 

Sing. Plu. 

ers. I may. 1. pew. We may. 

Thou mayst, 2. Ye may, 

You may. You may. 

He, she or it may. 3. They may. 

Indefinite tense, 

ew. I might. 1. pers. We might. 

Thou mightst, 2. Ye might, 

You might. You might. 

He, she or it might. 3. They might. 

Can is thus varied. 

Sing. Plu. 

lers. I can. 1. pers. We can. 

Thou canst, 2. Ye can. 

You can. You can. 

He, she or it can. 3. Thay cao. 

Indefinite tense, 

)ers. 1 could. 1. pers. We could. 

Thou couldst, 2. Ye could, 

You could. You could. 

He, she or it could. 3. They could. 

Questions, 

3w do yoa define the verb } 

)w may verbs be divided in respect to signification? 
)w may all verbs of the active voice be considered f 
there a difference in the degree of action or energy expressed 
ifferent verbs? 

hat is an essential property of the verb? 
hen is a verb said to be transitive? 
hen is it said to be intransitive? 
hat do you understand by a passive verb ? 
3W may verbs be divided in regard to form? 
hen is a verb said to be regular? 
lien is it said to be irregular? 

&ve we asy verbs, that want ibme of the modes and tenses? 
'hat are such verbs called? 

ow many irregular and defeetive verba have we altogether? 

s2 
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Have we many of the latter kind? 
In what situation is the a^nt of the passive verb placed^ 
Is it often omitted? 

Must it be always expreaied or understood, like the agent of tho 
active verb ? 
Can you give an example of the verb in each voice? 
Are some verbs used both transitively and intransitively? 
Can you give an example of^uch use? 
What are the modifications of the verb ? 
Ilow many persons has it? How many numbers? 
What do you mean by modes in grammar? 
How many iire there? 

How does the indicative mode express the signification of the 
verb? t 

How does the imperative? — ^the potential? — ^the subjunctive?— 
the infinitive? 
How is tense understood in a grammatical sense? 
How many tenses of verbs are there? 
How does the present tense represent the action or event? 
How the indefinite? 
What is this iense usually called? 

Is there an impropriety in calling it the imperfect? Why is it so? 
How does the|ierfect tense represent the action or event? 
How does this tense differ from the indefinite ? 
Do verbs in these tenses refer to any other action or event? 
How does the pluperfect tense represent the action or event? 
How does the first future tense ? How does the second future? 
Has the verb in this tense reference to any other action or event? 
Has the verb in the pluperfect tense the same reference ? 

Will you give examples? 

If you wished to represent an action or event, which took place 
in a period of time that is past, in what tense would you put the 
verb ? 

What example can you give ? 

If you wished to represent an action or event, that took place in 
a period of time,, including the present, what tense must you use? 

What example can you give ? 

,How are the tenses of the verb principally formed? 

Are any of them principal verbs? 

When are they used as such? 

In parsing, how is the auxiliary to be taken ? 

In such cases, is it to be considered a constituent part of the verb? 

You say some of the auxiharies are used as principal verbs:— 

Which are they? Which are always used as auxiliaries? 

Why are they never principal verbs? 

Will you vary the several auxiliaries ? 

What do you observe with respect to the conjugation of these 
auxiliaries? 
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hey defectiye in mode mnd teme? 

:h of them has no variation? 

lat respect doea ^hW^ when a prinei|ial tab, diffiBr fiom it, 

n auxiliary? 

iie auxiliaries de^ have^ and tvt//, used with the same words 

iiey are principal verbs? ^ 

you give examples of such use? 

t is the principal use of do and did^ as auxiKaries? 

hey of great use in askii^ questions? 

^ou give an example? 

c do thiUl and -will imply, when they are auxiliaries? 

t does may imply? — What does can? What does mutt? 

tisthemeamngofwoK^.? What of fiiis'A^^ What of cpu/c/? 

lat of ahotUdf 

* conjugation of a verb is the regular combination, 
Tangement of its several numbers, persons, modes 
Dses. The conjugation of the passive verb is called 
ssive voice. The conjugation of any other verb Is 
the active voice. 

i first person sing[ular of the present of the indica- 
lode is the theme of the verb, or from which all the 
do flow. The principal parts of the verb are the 
erson singular of the present of the indicative; the 
lerson singular of the indefinite; the present partici- 
be compound perfect participle, and the infinitive 



ijugation of the regular transitive verb /ove, through 
modes and tenses. 

Principal parts* 



> 

e. 


Indef. perf, part. Camp. part. Inf. 
1 loved, loved. having loved, to love. 




Indicative mode. 






Present tense* 




rs. 


Sing. 
1 love. 1. pers. 
Thou lovest, 2. 
You love. 

he, she or it loveth, 3. 
loves. 


Phi. 
We love. 
Ye love, 
You love. 
They love. 



/ 
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Wifh the auxiliary do. 

1. pers. I do lore. 1. pers. We do love. 

2. Thou dost love, 2. Ye do love. 
You do lov^. You do love. 

3. He, &c. doth love, 3. They do love. 

'■' does love. 

Indefinite tense. 

Sing, Plu, 

1. pers. I loved. 1, pers. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. Ye loved, 
You loved. You loved. 

3. He, &c. loved. 3. They loved. 

With the auxiliary did, 

1 . pers. 1 did love. 1 . pers. We did love. 

2. Thou didst love, 2. Ye did love, 
Yoo did love. You did love. 

3. He^ &c. did love. 3. They did love. 

Perfect tense. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. pers. I have loved. 1. pers. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. Ye have loved, 
You have loved. You have loved. 

3. He, &c. hath loved, 3. They have loved. 
-*— *— has loved. 

Pluperfect tense. 

Sing. Ph. 

1. pers. I had loved. 1. pers. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. Ye had loved, 
You had loved. You had loved. 

3. He, &c. had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First future tense^ 
Auxiliaries shaU and will. 

Sing. Plu. 

1 pers, I shall love. ]« pen. We shtiU love* 
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t, Thoa Shalt love, 2. Ye slmll love, 

You shall lo?e. You shall lo?e. 

3. He, &c. shall love. 3. ' They shall love. 

Secwid future tenHm 
Auxiliaries shall have and will have. 

Sing. Ph. 

1. pen. I shall have loved. 1. pen. We shall hare 

2. Thou shalt have loved 

loved. 2. Xe shall have 

You shall have loved, 

loved. You shall have 

S. He, &c. shall have lored 

loved. 3. Thej shall bare 

loved. 

Imperative mode. 

Sing. Pirn, 

2* pen. LoT6 thou, or do 2. pen. Lore 79, or do ye 

thou love, , love. 

Love yeu, or do Love you, or do 

you love. you love. 

Potential mode. 
Present tense. 
Auxiliaries may, can and must. 

Sing. Plu. 

1* pen. I may love. 1. pen. We may love. 

^ Thou mayst love, 2, Ye may love. 

You may Jove. # You may love. 

3. He, &c. may love. 3. They may love« 

Indefinite tense. 
Auxiliaries might, could, would, aod should^ 

Sing. Ph. 

1- pen.- 1 might love. 1. pen. We might love. 

' 2. Thou mightst love, 2. Ye might love, 

You might love. You might love. 

3. He, &c might love. 3. They oiight love. 
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Perfect tense. 
Auxiliaries may have^ can kave^ and must have. 

Sing, Plu, 

1. pers. I may have loved. U pers. We may have 

2. Thou mayst have loved. 

loved, 2. Ye may have loved, 

You may have You may have 

loved. loved. 

3. He, &c. may have 3. They may have 

loved. loved. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Auxiliaries might have^ could have^ would havje^ 

and should have. 

Sing,, Plu. 

1. pers. I might have loved. 1. pers. We might have 

2. Thou mighfst have loved. 

loved, 2. Ye might hafC ' 

' You might have loved, 

loved. You might have 

3. ~ He»&c. might have *• loved. 

loved. 3. They might have 

loved. 

Su^unctive mode. 
Present tense. 

Sing, Plu, 

1. pers. If I love. 1. pers. If we love. 

*2. If thou love, 2. If ye love, 

If you love. If you ipve. 

3. If he, &c. love. 3. If they love. 

With the auxiliary do, 

1. pers. If I do love. 1. pers. If we do love. 

2. If thou do love, 2. If ye do love, 
If you do love. If you do love. 

3. If he, &c. do love. 3. If they do love. 

Indefniie tense. 
Sing. Plu. ' 

1. pers. If 1 loved. 1, pers, If we loved 
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If thou loved, 2. If ye lored, 

If you loved. If you loved. 

If he, &c. loved. 3. If they loved. 

With the auxiliary did* 

Ders. If I did love. ~ 1. pers. If we did love. 

If thou did love, 2. If ye did love^ 

If you did love. If you did love. 

If he, &c. did love. 3.' If they did love. 





Perfect tense. 






Sing, 


Plu. 


jiers. 


If I have loved. 1. per?. 


If we have loved. 




If thou have loved, 2. 


If ye have loved. 




If you have loved. 


If you have loved. 




If he, kc, have 3. 


If they havelo\ed. 




loved. 






Pluperfect tense. 


" 




Sing. 


Plu. 


pere. 


if 1 had loved. 1. pers. 


If we had loved. 




If thou had loved, 2. 


If ye had loved, 




If you had loved. 


If you had loved. 




If he, &c. had 3. 


If they had loved. 




loved. 


• 



First future tense. 
Auxiliaries shall and will. 

Sing. Pl^» 

pers. If 1 shall love. 1. pers. If we shall love. 

If thou shall love, 2. If ye shall love. 

If you shall love. If you shall love. 

If he, &c. shall 3. If they shall love, 
love. 

Second future tense. 
Auxiliaries sliall have, aud will have. 

Sing. Plu. 

pers. If I shall have 1. pers. If we shall have 
loved. loved. 
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2. If thoQ shall have 2. If je shall 

loved, loved, 

If yoa shall have If you shall 

loved. loved. 

d. If he, &c. shall 3. If they shall 

have loved. loved.* 



• On a review of the verb, we see that it varies its term 
in tome of the tenses and persons. This change is chiefl 
fined to the aeeood and third persons singular of the ind 
mode; and particularly, to the grave or solemn style. 
colloquial or familiar style, we observe no change. The 
is the case in the plural number. 

In the second person of the present of the indicative, 
solemn style, the verb takes st or est; and in the third ] 
th atethf as: ilutu hast, thou lovesi, thou itaehut; he hath, he 
hcgmth. In the colloquial or familiar style, the verb does : 
ry m the second person; and in the third person, it ends in 
as: he lovetf he ieaehee, he doe». 

The termination dh is sometimes contracted into iJi, to \ 
the addition of a syllable to the verb, as: doeth, doth. 

The indefinite, in the second person singular of the indi 
in tlie grave style, ends in es/, as: thoiM taughtest, thou t 
But in Uiose vexbs^ where the sound of st will unite with 1 
syllable of the verb, the vowel is omitted, as: thou loved 
heardst, thou Sidst, This prevents the addition of a syllabic 
verb. 

In those tenses, which require the auxiliaries, the auxiliar 
is varied, the principal verb remaining the same. 

The auxiliaries moy«/, ini^htst, &e. appear to have been cc 
from mayest, mighteit, &c. tor the reasons above mentioned 

I would recommend the pupil to conjugate the verb wit 
of tlie auxiliaries, in its own proper tense and mode. This 
a very useful exercise'; and will soon lead him into a khowli 
the various modifications of the verb, to express diiferenl 
actions, or events. 

Those tenses, which are formed of the principal verb i 
an auxiliary, are called simple tenses, as: / love, I hved. 
which require an auxiliary to form them,; are called con 
tenses, as: / have hved, I thall or vdll love, J may love, Imig 
But even these are to be considered only as different forms, 
difications of the same verb. 

All re^lar verbs are conjugated like the verb love. 

Iiyour language the grave or solemn style differs from tli 
liar and colloquial, in the form of expression. The pronoi 
is used in the grave style, and you in the familiar and coll 
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Infinitive mode. 
Present To love. Perfect, To have loved. 

Participles. 
Present. Loving. Perfect, loYed,' Comp. perf having loved. 

There is also adiflference in the tennination of the verb, or auxili- 
aiy, except in some instances in the subjunctive modef. 

In the plural number, ye is in the grave style, and you in the col- 
loquiaL I would recommend the teacher, to accuitom the pupil 
to this distinction of style, and let him conjugate the verb with 
the pronouns proper to each. 

The imperative mode has only the second person singular and 
phiral. For commands can be g^ven only in the second person; 
they cannot be made to the first person or speaker, nor can they 
be given to the third person, unless through the second person. 
The expressions, let me hve, let him love, let its love^ let them htte, 
ire not in tliis mode, properly speaking. The verb let is in the im- 
perative: the pronouns are governed in the objective case by it, 
and love is in the infinitive mode. The expression may be resolv- 
ed thus: Let, or permit, thou me to love, &c. 

There is considerable diversity of opinion upon the subjunctive 
mode, and the question is by no means settied. Some doubt the 
existence of any such mode, separate and distinct from the indica- 
tive and potential. Others make it of a very limited extent, chicfiy 
applicable to the present, and indefinite tenses of the verb am or 
w. Some ag^n assign to it a double form, thus: If I am, if thou 
oxi, if he is: and, Jfl be, if thou be, if he be, &c. 

Mr. Murray considers the subjunctive mode to consist principal- 
lyin the condition or contingency expressed, or implied, whether 
that be done under the form of the indicative, or potential mode. 
Mr. Webster is nearly of the same opinion. He observes that by 
prefixing the word if, though, unless, &c. to the potential mode, it 
becomes conditional without changing any of its forms, and may 
express contingency. When this takes place, he would call it, for 
the sake of distinction, the conditio7tal potential. The same gen- 
tleman considers the subjunctive mode to differ in form, in no re- 
spect, from the indicative, with the addition of the word express- 
ing the contingency, as: If I love, if thou lovest, if he loves, &c. and 
yet he acknowledges it to exist in some of its parts. 

I have no doubt of the existence of a subjunctive, or (as it may 
with mor© propriety be termed) a conjunctive mode in the lan- 
guage. I believe the same to be the general opinion. It is very true, 
we find the words expressing contingency sometimes connected 
with the indicative and potential forms of the verb; but this does 
not prove the non-existence of another mode, to wit; a subjunctive, 

F 
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The conjugation of the intransitive verbs am or6«, i 
the modes and tenses. 

Principal pjotris. 

Pres, Indef, ptrf, part, Pres. part, Comp. part. 
I am. I was. been. being, having been. t< 

Indicative mode. 
Present tenst. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. pers. I am. 1. pers. We are. 

2. Thou art, 2. Ye are, 
You are. You are. 

3. He, she or it is. 3. They are. 

Indefinite tense. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. pers. I was. 1. pers. We were. 

2. Thou wast, 2. Ye were, 

or rather eonjanctive. The same irregularity is foand in th 
tin and G^ek. The correspondent paiticles in those lang 
are often found with the indicative mode; but no one will 
the existence of a subjunctive mode on this account. 

It may be considered a general rule, that when a verb is ex] 
ed under a contingency, and connected or joined to another 
on which it has dependence, that verb should be put in the 
junctive mode, thus: I will respect him, though he chide me: 
were good, he would be happy. Here the verbs chide and tue 
in the subjunctive mode or form of the verb. OC/*See synU 
der conjunctions. 

I have given an example of this mode in all its tenses anc 
sons. This is done with all due deference to the opinions of o 
In our language, as in every other living language, there are 
irregularities; but it should be the object of the -gTammarian 
mimsh them, as far as may be done, and to reduce its princip 
system and rule. 

It would be a very useful exercise to vary the verb throng 
tenses and persons of this mode, with the conjunctions, th 
unlets, except, or any others that express contingency, as: tho 
love, thoueh thou love, thoush he love, &c. unless I favor, unlesi 
favor, ujiUss he favor, &c. Iflwriie, if thou write, if he writ 
I would recommend the pupil to pay particular regard tc 
form of the verb in writing and speaking. 
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3. 


You was. 

He, &c. was. 3. 


You were. 
They were. 


• 


Perfect tense. 
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Sing, Plu, 

1. pers. I have been. 1. pers. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been, 2. Ye have beeD, 
You have been. You have been. 

3. He,&c. hath been, 3. They have been. 
— has been. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Sing, Phi, 

1. pers. Iliad been. 1. pers. We had been. 

t Thou hadst been, 2. Ye had been, 

You had been. You had been. 

3. He, &c. had been. 3. They had been. 

Fitst future tense. 
Auxiliaries shall smd will. 

Sing, Phi, 

1. pers. I shall be. 1. pers. We shall be. 

2. Thou Shalt be, 2. Ye shall be, 
You shall be. You shall be. 

3. He, &c. shall be. 3. They shall be. 

Second future tense. 
Auxiliaries shall have^ and will have. 

Sing, Plu. 

!• pers. I shall have been. 1. pers. We shall have been 

2> Thou shalt have 2, Ye shall have been, 

been. 
You shall have You shall have 

been. been. 

3. He, &c. shall have 3. They shall have 

been. been. 

Imperative mode. 
Sing. Plu, 

2. pers. Be thou, or do thou 2. pers. Be ye, or do ye be, 
be, 
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I ■ 

V 

Be you, or do you r Be you, or do y 

be. ' be. 

Potential mode., 

Present tense. 

Auxiliaries may^ can and must. 

Sing, Plu. 

1. pers. I may be. 1. pers. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. - .Ye may be, 
You may be. You may be.^ 

3. He, she or it may 3. They may be. 

be. 

Indefinite tense. 
Aux. mighty could^ would and should. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. pers. I might be. 1. pers. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. Ye might be. 
You might be. You might be. 

3. He, she or it might 3. They might be. 

be. 

Perfect tense. 
Aux. m^y have^ can have and must have. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. pers. I may have been, 1. pers. We may have be( 

2. Thou mayst have 2. Ye may have bee 

been. 

You may have You may ha 

been. been. 

3. He, she or it may 3. They may ha 

have been. been. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Aux. might havej could have^ would have and should havt 

Sing. Plu. 

1. pers. I might have been. 1. pers. We might ha 

been. 

2. Thou mightst have 2. Ye might ha 

been, been. 
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You might have You might have 

heen. heeD. 

3. - He, she or it might 3. They might have 

have heeD. heen. 

Subjunctive mode* 

Present tense. 
Sing. Flu. 

1. pers. If I be. 1. pers. If we be. 

2. If thou be, 2. If ye be, 
If you be. If you be. 

3. If he, she or it be. 3. If they be. 

Indefinite tense. 
Sing. Phi. 

i» pers. If I were. 1. pers. If we were. 

2. " If thou wert, 2. If ye were, 

If you were. If you were. 

3. If he, &c. were. 3. If they were. 

Perfect tense. 

Sing. Plu, 

1- pers. If I have been. 1. pers. If we have been. 

^ If thou have been, 2. If ye have been, 

If you have been. If you have been. 

3. If he, &c. have 3. If they have been, 

been. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1* pers. If I had been. 1. pers. If we had been. 

^* If thou had been, 2. If ye had been, 

If you had been. If you had been. 

3. If he, &c. had been. 3. If they had been. 

First future tense. 

Aux. shall and will. 

Sing. Plu. 

' 1. pers. Ifl shall be. 1. pers. If we shall be. 

t If thou shall be, 2. If ye shall be, 

f2 
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If you shall be. 

If he, she or it shall 3. 

be. 

Second future tense. 

Aux. shall have^ and will have. 



If you shall be* 
If they shall be. 



Sing. 



Plu. 



1. pers. If I shall have 1. pers. If we shall have 



2. 



3. 



been. 
If thou shalt have 2. 

beeii, 
If you shall have 

been. 
If he, she or it shall 3. 

have been. 



Pres, 
To be. 



Pres, 

Being. 



Infinitive mode. 



Participles. 
Per/. 
Been. 



been. 
If ye shall have 

been, 
If you shall have 

been. 
If they shall have 

been. 



Ptrf. 
To have been. 

Comp, perf. 
Having been. 



Let the pupil be required to give the principal parts of 
the following regular verbs, after the example of the verb 
love^ and let him conjugate them through all the modes 
and tenses, with the auxiliaries proper to each. Let him 
take them through the subjunctive mode with the conjanc-. 
tions t/*, thoughj unless^ except^ 4*c 



favor 


remain 


limit 
appear 
Combine 
exhibit 


proceed 
consider 
regard 
attend 


commit 


offend 


perceive 

conjugate 

remark 


supply 

conclude 

command 



divide 


repeat 


pronbunce 


neglect 


respect 


employ 


jo^"^ 


confer 


believe 


enumerate 


adore 


form 


adorn 


render 


distribute 


induce 
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Examples for parsing. 

This method of comparison is chiefly applicahle to words 
of one syllable. 

A noun is the name of any person, place or thing. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honor- ^ 
able occupations of youth. 

A man of integrity will never listen to any reasons 
against the dictates of his conscience. 

In the path of life, no person is constantly regaled with 
flowers. 

The school of experience teaches many useful lessons. 

A participle is a word derived from a verb. Comfort 
those, who are in affliction. 

Man's highest interest consists in virtue. Follow peace 
with all men. 

Hear the counsel of thy father, and do not forslike his 
precepts, if they be just and good. 

Despise not the poor man, because he is poor. Do not 
envy the rich man: but be content with thy fortune. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Her ways are 
pleasant, and all her paths are peaceful. If thou exalt 
her, she will bring thee to honor. 

Idleness will bring thee to poverty; but by industry and 
prudence, thou shalt have enough. 

A prudent man foreseeth the 6vil, and hideth himself; 
but the thoughtless man goeth on, and is punished. 

Train. up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it. 

It •requires little discernment to discover the faults of 
others; but it requires much humility, to acknowledge our 
own. 

The word of God contained in the bible has fufnished 
all necessary rules to direct our conduct in life. 

Pride exposes a man to many disappointments and mor- 
tifications. 

It is the duty of every person to practice virtue, and to 
do justice to all men. 

No age, or condition of life, is free from trouble and 
disappointment. 

Vanity aad presumption have ruined, many a promising 
youth. 
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The American nation is great and flourishing. It has 
very extensive commerce. 

Our parents and teachers ar^ the persons, whom 
should, in a particular manner, respect. 

If our friend be in trouble, we, whom 'he knows an 
loves, may console him. 

The scholar's diligence will secure the tutor's approba 
tion. Vice and folly debase the mind. 

The misfortune did happen; but we hoped, and endea 
vored, to prevent it. 

We should always prepare for the worst, and hope fez 
the best. 

From whom was that information received? To whoa 
do those fine fields belong? 

If we contend about trifles, and violently maintain oia 
opinion, we shall gain few friends. 

If you acquire knowledge, good manners, and virtue 
you will secure the esteem, and good will of every persoc 

Though I be not so good a scholar as he is, I am, pea 
haps, equally studious. 

She is more talkative and lively than ^er sister is, bo 
she is not so well informed. 

Dissimulation in youth is the forerunner of perfidy L : 
old age. Its first appearance is the fatal omen of growiaj 
depravity, and future shame. 

True cheerfulness ifekes a man happy in himself, an^ 
promotes the happiness of all around him. It is the clea 
and calm sunshine of a mind, Hluminated by piety and vir 
tue. 

Look around you with an attentive eye, and examine 
characters well before you connect yourself too closely 
with any one, who may court your society. The true 
honor of man does not consist in the multitude of his riches, 
or in the elevation of his rank: for experience shows thai 
the worthless and contemptible man may possess these 
as well as the honorable and deserving. 

Questions, 

What do you mean by the conjug^ion of a verb? 
What part of the verb may be considered its theme? What do jom 
mean by th« word theme? ^ 
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What are the prinoi]>al parts of the rerb? Will yoa give me the 
principal parts of the rerb looe? 

In how many modes ia the auxiliary do used? Is itf use confined 
to the present tense? 

In what tense is did used? In what modes is it used? 

In wliat modes and tenses is have used as an auxiliary? 

In what is had used? 

In what modes and tenses are 9haU and toiU used? 

Is there any difference in the meaning of these auxiliaries^ in the 
several persons? 

What does toiU imply in the first person? 

What does it imply in the second and third persons? 

What does thall imply in the first person? 

What in the second and third persons? 

What is the reason that the imperative mode has only the pre- 
sent tense? 

Why is it that it has only the second person in each number? 

In what mode are may^ can and muat used? In what tenses of this 
CKiode? 

In what mode am fmght^ could, vould and should iised?— And 
ui what tenses? 

Do they sometimes ccmvey an alliuion to the present time? 

Has the potential properly any fiiture tense? 

What do you understand by the subjunctive? 

Is it necessary that the word expressing the contingency be al- 
"W'ays expressed? 

Is the verb in this mode always connected with another verb? 

Is there anj dependence necessarily subsdsting between them^ 

Can you g^ve an example? 

How many tenses b|ui the infinitive mode? 

What are participles? 

How are they formed? 

How are the modes and tenses of our verbs chiefly formed? 

What are those tenses called, which are formed by the auxil- 
iaries? 

When the aunliary is not used, what is the tense called? 

Can you mention the simple tenses? 

How is the indefinite fbrmed? 

In what person does the verb undergo a change in termination? 

How dpes it end in the second person singular of the present of 
tlie indicative, in the solemn style? — How in the familiar? 

How does it end in the third person? 

How does it end in this person in the familiar style? 

Has the verb. any change in the plural in either style? 

When the auldliary do is used, does the principal verb undergo 
any change? 

Why are the terminations est and eth sometimes contracted into 
9t and M,? 
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In what circumstances may they be so contracted? 

If any of the aunUaries be used, and the verb be required t 
dergo a change to express either mode or tense, does the aux 
always suffer that change? 

May all regular verbs be conjugated after the example ol 
verb hve? 

Our langaage possesses a considerable degree of vi 
tllity, or power of adapting itself to the various kin* 
style, and modes or forms of expression. This is or 
its excellences. 

The action expressed by the words, / love^ may be 
pressed with equal propriety by the phrase, / am lox 
and, in some instances, it is more expressive and signifi< 
This form of the verb is made by adding the present 
ticiple of the yerb, to the verb am or 6e, through a 
yanations of number, person, mode and tense, thus: j 
Zovtng— >t^oti art /(wing"— you are loving — he is loving^ 
This may be denooynated tibte compound form of the v 
Murray considers it a certain form of the active verb; 
G, Brown calls it the compound form of the verb. 

Indicative mode, 
* Present tense. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. I am loving. ^ K We are loving. 

2. Thou art loving, 2. Ye aire loving. 
You are loving. You are loving. 

3. He, &c. is loving. 3. They are loving. 

Indefinite tense. 

Sing. Plu, 

1. I was loving. 1. We were loving. 

2. Thou wast loving, 2. Ye were loving, 
You was loving. Yod were loving. 

3. He, &c. was loving. 3. They were loving. 

Perfect tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. I have been loving. 1. We have been loving 

2. Thou hast been loving, 2. Ye have been loving. 
You have been loving. You have been lovin 
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3. He, &c. hath been loyiDg, 3. They have been loving. 
has been loving. 

Pluperfect iense. 

Sing, Plu, 

1. I had been loving. 1. We had been loving. 

2. Thou hadst been loving, 2. Te had been loving, 
Yon had been loving. You had been loving. 

3. He, &c. had been loving. 3. They had been loving. 

First future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall and will. 

Sing, Plu. 

!• I shall be loving. 1. We shall be loving. 

2. Thou shalt be loving, 2. Ye shall be loving, 
You shall be loving. You shall be loving. 

3. He, &c. shall be loving. 3. They shall be loving. 

» 

Second future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall have and will have. 

Sing. Plu. 

!• 1 shall have been loving. 1. We shall have been lov- 
ing. 

^* Thou shalt have been 2. Ye shall have been lov- 

loving, ing, 

You shall have been lov- You shall have been ibv- 

ing. ing. 

3» He, &c.. shall have been 3. They shall have been 

loving. loving. ' 

Imperative mode, 

« 

Sing. Plu, 

^' Be thou loving, or do 2. Be ye loving, or do ye 

thou be loving, be loving. 

Be you loving, or do you Be you loving, or do you 

be loving. be loving. 



w 
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Potential mode. 

Present tense. 
Auxiliaries may, can and must. 

Sing. '* ' Plu. 

1. I may be loving. 1. We may be loving. 

2. Thou mayst be loving, 2. Ye may be loving, 
You may be loving. You may be loving. 

3. He, &c. may be loving. 3. They may be loving. 

IndefiniU tense. 
Auxiliaries mightj could^ would^ and should. 

Sing, Plu. 

1. I might be loving. 1. We might be loving. 

2. Thou mightst be loving, 2. Ye might be loving. 
You might be loving. You might be loving. 

3. He, &c. might be loving. 3. They might be loving. 

Perfect tense. 
Auxiliaries may have^ can have^ and must have. 

Sing. Plu, 

1. I may have been loving. 1. We may have been lov- 

ing. 

2. Thou mayst have been 2. Ye may have been lev- 

loving, ing, 
You may have been lov- You may have been lov- 
ing, ing. 

3. He, &c. may have been 3. They may have been lov- 

Ibving. ing. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Auxiliaries might have^ could have^ would have^ 

and should have. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. I might have been lov- 1. We might have been lov- 

ing, ing. 

2. Thou mightst have been 2. Ye might have been lov- 

loving, ing. 
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You might have been Yoa might have been 

loving. loving. 

3. He, &c. might have been 3. They might have been 

loving. loving. 

Subjunetive mode. 

Present time. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. If I be loving. . 1. If we be loving, 

2. If thou be loving, 2. If ye be loving, 
If you be loving. If you be loving. 

3. If he, &c. be loving. 3. If they be loving. 

Indefinite tense, 
Smg. Plu. 

1. If I were loving. 1. If we were loving. 

2. If thou wert loving, 2. If ye were loving, 
If you were loving. If you were loving. 

3. If he, &c. were loving. 3. If they were loving. 

Perfect tense. 
Sing. Plu, 

1. If I have been loving. 1. If we have been loving. 

2. If ttiou have been loving, 2. If ye have been loving. 
If you have been loving. If you have been loving. 

3. If he, &c. have been lo^- 3. If they have been loving. 

ing. 

Pluperfect tense, 
• Sing, Plu, 

1. If I had been loving. 1. If we had been loving. 

2. If thou had been loving, 2. If ye had been loving, 
If you had been loving. If you had been loving. 

3. If he, &c. had been lov- 3. If they had been loving. 

ing. 

First future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall and will. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. If I shall be loving. 1. If we shall be loving. 

2. If -thou shall be loving, 2. If ye shall be loving, 
If you shall be loving. If you shall be loving. 

3. If he, &c. shall be loving. 3. If they shall be loving. 

a 
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Second future tense, 

Aux. shall have and will have. 
Sing, Flu. 

1. If I shall have been loY- 1. If we shall have been 

ing. loving. 

2. If thou shall have been 2. If ye shall have been 

loving, loving, 

If you shall have been If you shall have been 

loving. loving. 

3. Ifhe,&c. shall have been 3. If they shall have been 

loving. ^ loving. 

Infinitive mode. 
Pres. P^rf. 

To be loving. To have been loving. 

Participles, 

Pres, Perf, Comp, perf. 

Being loving. Been loving. Having been loving^ 

In like manner, let the pupil conjugate the following, 
through the modes and tenses. 

I am reading. I am sleeping. I am seeking^ 

I am sitting. I am running. I am ruling. 

I am writing. I am teaching. I am comoianding. 

1 am learning. * I am hearing. I am hoping. 

1 am fearing. 1 am riding. I am believing.* 

Passive verbs are formed by adding the perfect partici- 
ple of transitive verbs to the verb am or 6«, through all 
its changes of number, person, mode and tense, as: / am 
lovedj I was taught^ I shall be taught^ ^. 

The passive verb is conjugated in the following manner. 

Indicative mode. 

Present tense. 
Sing, Plu, 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

• In parsing, we may construe the participle by itself, and con- 
tlder am or he and its parts as the verb; or rather the whole may 
be considered the compound form of the tmmsitiveor active vtrb, tnd 
tidLcn together. 
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2. Thoa art loved, 2. Ye are loved, 
Yoa are loved. You are loved. 

3. He, &c. is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Indefinite tense. 
Sing. Flu. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. Ye were loved. 
You was loved. You were loved. 

3. He, &C. was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect tense. 

Sing. Plu, 

1. 1 have been loved. .1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. Ye have been loved, 
You have been loved. You have been loved. 

3. He, &c. hath been loved. . 3. They have been loved. 
has been loved. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Sing. Plu. . 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. Ye had been loved, 
Yon had been loved. You had been loved. 

3. He, &c. had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

First future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall and will 

Sh^* Plu. 

1. I shall be toved. 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thou shalt be. loved, 2. Ye shall be loved. 
You shall be loved. You shall be loved. 

3. He, &C. shall be loved. 3. They shall be loved. 

Second future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall have and will have. 

Sing. Plu. 

J. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been lov- 
ed. ' 
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!S. Thou shalt have been 2. Ye shall have been 

loved, ' ed, 

You shall have been lov- You shall have been 

ed. ed. 

3. He, &c. shall have been 3. They shall have I 

loved. loved. 

Imperative mode. 
Sing, Plu, 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye loved, or d( 

be loved, be loved, 

- Be you loved, or do you Be you loved, or do 
be loved. be loved. 

Potential mode. 

Present tense. 

Auxiliaries may, can^ and must. 

Sing, Plu. 

\. I may be loved. 1, We may be loved. 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. Ye may be loved, 
You may be loved. You may be loved. 

3. He, &c. may be loved. 3. They may be loved. 

Indefinite tense. 
Auxiliaries mighty could^ would^ and should. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. I might be loved. 1. We might be loved. 

2. Thou -mightst be loved, 2. Ye might be loved, 
You might be loved. You might be loved. 

3. He, &c. might be loved. 3. They might be love 

Perfect tense. 

Jluxiliaries m^y have^ can have^ and must have. 

Sing. Plu, 

1. 1 may have been loved, 1, We may have been 

ed. 

2, Thou mayst have been 2. Ye may have been lo 

loved. 
You may have been lov- You may have been 
ed, ed. 
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3. He, &c may haye been 9. They may have been 
' loved. loved. 

Pluperfect tense. 

Aaxiliaries might harue^ could have^ would have^ and should 
, heme. 

Sing. Flu. 

1. 1 might have been loved. 1. We might have been lov- 
ed. 
9. Tboa mightst have been 2. Ye might have been lov- 
loved, ed, 

You might have been You might have been 
loved. loved. 

3. He, &c. might have been 3. They might have been 
loved. loved. 

Subjunctive mode. 

Present tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. If I be loved. I. If we be loved. 

2. If tbou be loved, 2. If ye be loved, 
If you be loved. If you be loved. 

3. If he, &c. be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

Indefinite tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved, 

t If thou wert loved, 2. If ye were loved, 

If you were loved. If you were loved. ' 

3. If he, &c were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

Perfect tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. If I have been loved. 1. If we have been loved. 

?. If thou have been loved, 2. If ye have been loved, 
If you have been loved. If you have been loved. 

3. If he, &c. have been lov- 3. If they have been loved, 
ed. ^ 

Pluperfect tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. If I had been loved. 1. If we had been loved. 

• 2 
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t. If thou had been loved, 2. If ye had been loved. 
If you had been loved. If you had been loved. 
3. If he, &c. had been loved. 3. If they had been loved. 

First future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall and will. 

Sirig^ Flu. 

1. If I shall be loved. 1. If we shall be loved. 

2. If thou shall be loved, 2. If ye shall be loved^ 
If you shall be loved. If you shall be loved. 

3. If he, &c. shall be loved. 3. If they shall be loved. 

Second future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall have and will have. 

Sing, Flu, 

1. If I shall have been lov- 1. If we shall have been 

ed. loved. 

2. If thou will have been 2. If ye shall have been lov- 

loved, , ed, 
If you will have been lov- If you will have been lov- 
ed, ed. 

3. If he, &c. will have been 3. If they will have beea 

loved. loved. 

Infinitive mode. 

Present, Perfect. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present, Ferfect, Comp, perf. 

Being loved. Loved. Having* been loved.* 

• The passive verb is made up of the perfect participle of the tran- 
liiiye verb, and the verb am or be, and its parts, Asilam hved—I 
was loved — / have been loved. 

In all cases the auxiliary becomes a constituent part of the verb, 
and, with its principal, should be considered as forming one verb, 
as: 1 shall or will love — I have loved — / may oj' can love^ &c. The 
principal use of the auxiliary is to point out, and ascertain the 
modes and tenses of the verb, and its various modifications. 
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Let the pupil conjagate the following yerbs through all 
the modes and tenses, after the above example. 

I am taught I am sought . I am distinguished 

I am governed I am found I am required 

I am corrected I am respected I am ruled 

I am discovered 1 am separated I am admitted 

The irregular verb teach is conjugated in the following 
manner. 

Principal parts. 

Pres, Indef, Perf. part Pres, part, • Com, part, ' Inf. 
1 teach (. taught taught teaching having taught to teach. 

Indicative Mode, 

Present Tense, 
Sing, Phi, 

1. I teach. 1. We teach. 

2. Thou teachest, 2. Ye teach, 
You teach. You teach, 

3. He, she or it teacheth, 3. They teach, 
— — — teaches. 

With the auxiliary do, 

1. I do teach. 1. We do teach. 

2. Thou dost teach, 2. Ye do teach. 
You do teach. ' You do teach. 

3. He, she or it, doth teach, 3. They do teach. 
■ does teach. 

Indefinite tense. 
Sing, Plu, 

1. I taught- 1. We taught. 

2. Thou taughtest, 2. Ye taught, 
You taught. You taught. . 

3. He, she or it taught. 3. They taught. 

With the auxiliary did, 

1. I did teach. 1. We did teach. 

2. Thou didst teach, 2, Ye did teach. 
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Tou did teach. Yoa did teach. 

3. He, she or it did teach. 3. They did .teach. 

Perfect tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. I have taught. 1. We liave taught. 

2. Thou hast taught, 2. Ye have taught, 
You have taught. You have taught, 

3. He, she, or it hath taught, 3. They have taught. 
has taught. 

Pluperfect tense. 

Sing. ' Plu. 

1. I had taught. 1. We had taught. 

ft. Thou hadst taught, 2. Ye had taught, 
You had taught. You had taught. 

3. He, she or it had taught. 3. They had taught. 

First future tense. 
Auxiliaries shall and will. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. I shall teach. 1. We shall teach. . 

2. Thou shalt teach, 2. Ye shall teach, 
You shall teach. You shall teach. 

3. He, she or it shall teach. 3. They shall teach. 

Second future tense. 
Aux. shall have^ and will have. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. I shall have taught. 1. We shall have taugl 

2. Thou shajt have taught, 2. Ye shall have taugh 
You shall have taught. You shall have taugl 

3. He, she or it shall have 3. They shall have tai 

taught. 

Imperative mode. 
Sing. Plu. 

2. Teach thou, 2. Teach ye, or do ye te 

Or dQ thou teach : Teach you, or do 

Teach you, or do you teach, 

teach. 
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Potential mode. 

Present tense. 

Auxiliaries mar/y can and must. 

Sing. Pltu 

1. I may teach, 1. We may teach. 

2. Thou mayst teach, 2. Ye may teach, 
You may teach. You may teach. 

3. He, &c. may teach. 3. They may teach. 

Indefinite tense. 
Aux. mighty could^ wouldj and should. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. I might teach. 1. We might teach. 

2. Thou mightst teach, 2. Ye might teach, 
You might teach. You might teach. 

3. He, &c. might teach. 3. They might teach. 

Perfect tense. 
Aux. may kave^ can have^ and must have. 

Sing, Plu. 

1. I may have taught. 1. We may have taught. 

2. Thou mayst have taught, 2. Ye may have taught, 
You may have taught. . You may have taught. 

3. He, &c. toay have taught. 3. They may have taught. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Aux. might have^ c&uld have^ would have^ and should have. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. 1 might have taught. 1. We might have taught. 

2. Thou mightst have 2. Ye might have taught, 

taught. 
You might have taught. You might have taught. 

8. He, &c. might have 3. They might have taught, 
taught. 

Subjunctive m^de. 

Present tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. If I teach, 1. If we teach. 
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2. If thou teach, 2. If je teach,' 
If you teach. If you teach, 

3. Ifhe, &c. teach. 3. If they teach. 

With the auxiliary do. 

1. If I do teach. 1. llf we do teach. 

2. If thou do teach, • 2. If ye do teach. 
If you do teach. - If you do teach. 

3. If he, &c. do teach. 3. If they do teach. 

m 

Indefinite tense. 
Sing. Flu. ♦ 

1. If I taught. 1. If we taught. 

2. If thou taught, , 2. If ye taught, 
If you taught. If you taught. 

3. If he, &c. taught. 3, If they taught. 

With the auxiliary did. 

1. If I did teach. l.If we did teach. 

2. If thou did teach^ 2. If ye did teach, 
If you did teach. If you did t^ach. 

3. If he, kc. did teach. 3. If they cfid teach. 

Perfect tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. If I have taught. 1. If we have taught. 

2. If thou have taught, 2. If ye have taught, 
If you have taught. If you have taught. 

3. If he, &c. have taught. 3. If they have taught. 

Pluperfect ten^* 
Sing. Plu, 

1. If I had taught. 1. If we had taught. 

2. If thou had taught, 2. If ye had taught. 
If you had taught. If you had taught. 

3. If he, &c. had taught. 3.^ If they had taught. 

First future tense. 

Aux. shall and will. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. If I shall teach. 1. If we shall teach. 
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S If thou shall teach, 2. If ye shall teach, 

If jou shall teach. If you shall teach. 

3. If he, &c. shall teach. 3. If they shall teach. 

Second future tenHi 

Aux. shall have and will have. 

Sing, Flu, 

1. If I shall have taught. 1. If we shall have taught. 

2. If thou shall have taught, 2. If ye shall have taught, 
If you shall have taught. If you shall have taught. 

3. If he, &c. shall have 3. If they shall have taught 

taught. 

Indefinite mode. 
Pres. Perf. 

To teach. To have taught. 

Participles, 

Pres, . Per/. Comp, perf. 

Teachlug. Taught. Having taught. 

/ am teaching, the compound form of the verh, is varied 
like the example of the verb, lam loving, in all its modes 
and tenses: and the passive, / am taught^ like the verb, / 
am lamed. By the help of the preceding examples, and 
the table of the principal parts of the irregular verbs, any 
irregular verbs may be conjugated. 

Any verb may be conjugated interrogatively by placing 
the nominative after the verb, or between the auxiliary and 
the principal verb, after the following example. 

I 

Indicative mode. 

Present tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

2. Lovest thou? 2. Love ye? 

With the auxiliary do: 

1. Do I love? 1. Do we love? 

2. Dost thou love? 2. Do ye love? 
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Do you love? Do you love? 

3. Doth he, she or it love? 3. Do they love? 
Does he, &c. love? 

Indefinite tense. 
Sing. Plu. 

2* Lovedst thou? 2. Loved y 

With the auxiliary dicL 

1. Did I love? 1. Did we love? 

2. Didst thou love? 2. Did ye love? 
Did you love? Did you love? 

3. Did he, &c. love? 3. Did they love? 

Petfect tense. 
Sing. Flu. 

1. Have I loved? 1. Have we loved? 

2. Hast thou loved? 2. Have ye loved? 
Have you loved? Have ydu loved? 

3. Has he, &c. loved? 3. Have they loved? 

* Pluperfect tense. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. Had I loved? 1. Had we loved? 

2. Hadst thou loved? 2. Had ye loved? 
Had you loved? Had you loved? 

3. Had he, &c. loved? 3. Had they loved? 

First future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall and will 

Sing. Plu. 

1. Shall I love? 1. Shall we love? 

2. Shalt thou love? 2. Shall ye love? 
Shall you love? Shall you love? 

3. Shall he, &c. love? 3. Shall they love? 

Second future tense. 

Auxiliaries shall Aove, and will have. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. Shall I have loved? 1. Shall we have loved 
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2. Shalt thoa have loved? 2. Shall ye have loved? 
Shall you have loved? Shall you have loved? 

3. Shall he, &c. have loved? 3. Shall they have loved? 

Potential mode. 

Present tense. 

Auxiliaries may^ can^ and must. 

Sing^ Plvu 

1. May I love? 1. May we love? 

2. Mayst thou love? 2. May ye love? 
May you love? May you love? 

3. May he, &c love? 3. May they love? 

Indefinite tense, 
Anxiliaries mighty could^ would^ and should. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. Might I love? ]. Might we love? 

2. Mightst thou love? 2. Might ye love? 
Might you love? Might you love? 

3. Might he, kc. love? 3. Might they love? 

Perfect tense. 

Auxiliaries may have^ can have^ and must have. 

Sing, . Plu. 

1- May I have loved? 1. May we have loved? 

2. Mayst thou have loved? 2, May ye have loved? 
May you have loved? May you have loved? 

3. May he, &c. have loved? S. May they have loved? 

Pluperfect tense. 

Auxiliaries might have^ could have^ would have^ 

and should have. 
Sing, Plu. 

i* Might 1 have loved? 1. Might we have loved? 

2. Mightst thou have loved? 2. Might ye have loVed? 
Might you have loved? Might you have loved? 

3. Might he, &c. have loved? 3. Might they have loved? 

The compouDd form of the verb may be conjugated lo« 
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terrogatively, by placing the nominative between the part 
of the verb, or after the auxiliary and the verb, as in th< 
following example. 



f 



Sin, 

1. Am 1 loving? 

2. Art thou loving? 
Are you loving? 

3. Is he, &c. loving? 



Indicative mode. 
Present tense, 

Plu. 

1. Are we loving? 

2. Are ye loving? 
Are you loving? 

3. Are they loving? 



Indef, tense. Was I loving? wast thou loving? &c. 

Perf, tense. Have I been loving? hast thou been Ioving?'&c. 

Plup. tense. Had I been lovingf hadst thou been loving? &c. 

F,fu. tense. Shall I be loving? shalt thou be loving? &c. 

S.fu. tense. Shall I have been loving? &c. 

• Potential mode. 

Pres, tense. May I be loving? mayst thou be loving? $ic.. 

Indef, tense. Might 1 be loving? mightst thou be loving? &c. 

Per/, tense. May 1 have been loving? &c. 

Plup. tense. Might I have been loving? &c. 

The passive verb may be conjugated interrogatively in 
the following manner. 



Indicative mode. 
Present tense. 



Sing, 

1. Am I lovedf 

2. Art thou loved? 
Are you loved? 

3. Is he, &c. loved? 



Plu. 

1. Are we loved? 

2. Are ye loved? 
Are youioved? 

3. Are they loved? 



Indef, tense. Was 1 loved? wast thou loved? &c. 

Perf. tense, Haf e I been loved? hast thou been loved? &c. 

Plup. tense. Had I been loved? hadst thou been loved? &c> 

F.fu. tense. Shall I be loved? shalt thou be loved? &c. 

S.fu. tense. Shall I have been loved? &c. 
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Potential mode. 

Present tense, 

Aaxiliaries may^ can^ and tntut. 



Sing. 
. May I be loved? 
n Mayst thou be loved? 

May you be loved? 
(. May he, &c. be loved? 



Plu. 

1. May we be loved? 

2. May ye be loved? 
May you be loved? 

3. May they be loved? 



Indef. tense. 
Per/, tense, 
Plup, tense. 



Might I be loved? &c. 

May I have been loved? kc. 

Might I have been loved? &c« 



It may be observed that the verb is not used interroga- 
iyely iu all its modes ; and iu the indicative present, the 
imple verb is rarely used beyond the second person singu- 
ir and plural. 

It would be a useful exercise for the pupil to conjugate 
be verb in all its forms or varieties, and with each of the 
uziliaries. 

The verb may be conjugated negatively, with the ad- 
erb not^ in all its modes and tenSes, thus : I do not love : 
boa dost not love : you do not love : he does not love, &c. 
io also in the interrogative form: Do 1 not love? dost 
hoQ not love? &c. 

Let the pupil conjugate the following verbs af^er the 
We examples. 



Learn, 


think. 


am taught, 


sing. 


sit. 


am ruled. 


read, 


study, 


am governed, 


write. 


play. 


am sent, 


run, 


sleep. 


am hurt. 
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A defective verb is one, which wants some of the modes 
and tenses. 
The words ought^ quoth and beware are defective verbS' 

Otight IS thus varied. 

Indicative mode. 

Present and Indefinite. 
Sing. Flu. 

1. I ought. 1. We ought. 

2. Thou ought, 2. Ye ought, 
. You ought. You ought. 

3. He, &c. ought. 3. They ought. 

Quoth is only used in the third person singular of the 
indefinite, and is nearly obsolete. 

Beware is thus varied. 

Indicative Mode, 
First future terise, \ 

Auxiliaries shall and will. 

Sing. Plu. 

1. 1 shall beware. 1. We shall beware. 

2. Thou shalt beware, 2. Ye shall beware, 
You shall beware. You shall beware. 

3. He, &c. shall beware. 3. They shall beware. 

Imperative mode. 
Sing. Plu. 

2. Beware thou, or do thou 2. Beware ye, or do ye be- 
beware. ware.* 

* In the remaining modes it wants the preterite tenses. It wanti 
also the participles. 

Bende these, we have no other verbs, that may, perfaapi^ be call- 
ed properly defective. 

The auxiliaries may, can, ahallf toill and must, are commonly 
reckoned defective verbs. But they express no action, nor even a 
state or condition being; they, therefore, want the essential proper- 
ty of the verb. They are used only in connexion with Uie verb, 
for the purpose of expressing its various modifications. 
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The participle is a word derived from the verh, par- 
taking of the properties of the verh, and of the adjective.1 

There are three participles, the present, the perfect, 
and the compound perfect, as: loving^ loved^ having lovtd. 

The present participle is formed by adding ing to the 
v^erb, and implies a continuance of the action, passion, be- 
ing, or state of being, and performs the office of the verb, 
is: I am desirous of knorcins him. He is readivs: his lesson. 
He M Tvnitng his exercise. 

The perfect participle is generally formed by adding d 
>r cd, t or 71 to the verb, and implies a completion of the 
iction, or affirmation of the verb, as: loved, applauded, 
'avghif seen. 

The compound participle is formed by prefixing the 
tvord having to the perfect participle, and implies a pre- 
nous completion or finishing of the action, &c. expressed 
t)y the verb, as: having finished his business, he submitted 
it. This may be denominated the compound active par- 
ticiple. 

The compound passive participle is formed by prefixing 
the word being to the perfect participle, as: beijig admired 
and applauded, he became vain. 

Participles frequently become mere adjectives, and are 
susceptible of the degrees of comparison. They are to 
te considered adjectives, when they do not express the 
idea of time, but mere quality, and are susceptible of com- 
parison, as: a loving child-^a moving spectacle — a heated 
imagination — a learned man. 

Participles sometimes become substantives, as: the 6c- 
ginning — a good understanding — excellent writing — a ju- 
dicious thought — judicial proceeding. 

The compound participle sometimes supplies the plttc^ 
of a noun, or performs the office of a noun, as: the chan- 

There are no verbs that can properly be called impersonal in any 
language. We have one (namely) methinki, which is in imitation 
)f the supposed impersonal verb of the Latins, but it has become 
)bsolete; its use should be avoided both in speaking ^nd writing. 

;t is thus varied. 

Indicative mode. 
Fre$. M«think8, for, it thinks me: that is, I think. 
J^f. Methought, for, it thought me: that is, I thought 

• I 
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cellor^s being attached to the kiDg secured his crown. The 
geDeraPs having failed in his enterprise occasioned his dis- 
grace. His being discovered produced his ruin. John^s 
having been Tsmting a long time, wearied him. 

The present participle becomes a noun, when preceded 
by an article, or a possessive adjective pronoun, as: These 
are the rules of grammar, by the observing of which, you 
may avoid mistakes. By the preaching of repentance — by 
the continual .mortifying of our corrupt aflfections. This 
was a betraying of the trust confided to him. Much de- 
pends on their observing of the rule. Error wHl be the 
consequence of their neglecting of it. 

These may very properly be denominated particlpal or 
verbal nouns. 

Examples for parsing. 

Participles often become adjectives, and are construed 
before nouns: they then express quality. 

Prepositions, when they do not govern an object, become 
adverbs. 

In these examples for parsing, the different parts of 
speech, and their various modifications, should be defined. 

The coniparative degree can only be used in reference 
to two objects, or classes of objects. A prdnoun must 
agree with its antecedent. 

Fine writing is generally the effect of spontaneous 
thoughts, and a labored style. 

Langnage is to the understanding, what a genteel mo- 
tion is to the body. One person may be superior to an- 
other in understanding, and not have an equal dignity of 
expression. 

Shining characters are not always the most agreeable 
ones. The miW radiance of the emerald is by no means 
less pleasing than the glare of the ruby. 

The house of feasting too often becomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the in- 
terval between them. 

Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every 
heart throughout the worlds It is a language^ which is 
understood by all men. 
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The veil, which coven from our sight the events of 
succeeding ^ears, is a veil woven hj the hand of mercy. 

Every man ought to he careful of his reputation. We 
may he displeased with a person without hating him. 

Having finished his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 
He will not be pardoned, unless he repent. 

If thou cast me off, I shall be miserable. I knew that 
thou wast not slow to hear. Those, who labor, should be 
rewarded. I saw your friend, who was here last winter; 
he is in good health. 

You see the difhculties, with which I am surrounded. I 
am writing a letter, which I purpose to send by the next 
mail. 

We must be temperate, if we would be healthy. If our 
desires be moderate, our wants will be few. 

He will be detected, though he deny the fact. I have 
often been occupied with triiles. He is esteemed on ac- 
count of his parents, and on his own. 

Opportunities daily occur for strengthening ourselves in 
the habits of virtue. 

The tutor, by instruction and discipline, lays the foun- 
dation of the pupil's future fame. 

The path of virtue and piety, pursued with a firm and 
constant spirit, will assuredly lead to happiness. These 
persons are more oppressed than we are. 

In preparing for another world, we must not neglect the 
concerns of this. 

What is the reason of his dismissing of his servant so 
hastily? I remember its being reckoned a great exploit. 
Much will depend on the pupil's composing, but more on 
his reading, frequently. 

His narrative, being composed upon such good authority, 
deserves credit. 

The present tense of a verb represents the action or 
event as passing at the time, in which it is mentioned. 

He would have gone with us, if we had invited him. 

Having been abandoned by his friends, he became dls- 
'eouraged. 

Of the Adverb, 

The adverb is a part of speech connected with a verb. 
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an adjective, and sometimes with another a3verb,Jo ex- 
press time, place, degree, manner, quality, or some cir- 
cumstance respecting it, as: He reads well — a truly good- 
iQan— he writes very correctly. 

Those adverbs, whose signification may be increased or 
diminished, are compared liite adjectives, as: soon^ 9ooner^ 
soonest: often, oftener, oftenest. 

These are irregularly compared: well, better^ best: ill or 
badly ^ worse, worst: little, less, least: much, more^ most* 

Those adverbs, that end in ly, are compared by the ad- 
verbs more and most, less and least, as: wisely^ more wisely, 
most wisely: wisely, less wisely, least wisely. 

Adverbs are a numerous class of words in our language. 
In regard to signification, they may be arranged under the 
following heads: 

1. Adverbs of number, as: once, twice, thrice, &c. 

2. Adverbs of order, ^s: first, secondly, thirdly, fourth- 
ly, &c. 

3. Adverbs ofplaccy as: here, there, where, elsewhere, 
nowhere, backward, forward, hence, thence, &c. 

4. Adverbs of time. These are divided into adv-erbs of 
time present, as : now, to-day, ^c; of time past, as: already, 
before, lately, yesterday, hitherto, long ago, &c.; of time 
to come, as: to-morrow, hereafter, henceforth, by and by, 
presently, &,c.; of time indejinit^, as: after, sometimes, soon, 
seldom, weekly, always, when, again, never, ever, iic. 

5. Adverbs of quantity^ as: much, little, saificiently, 
abundantly, &c. 

6. Adverbs of manner and quality. . These are the most 
numerous in the language. They are generally formed 
from adjectives, by the addition of Zy, as: wisely, foolishly, 
ably, cheerfully, ^c, 

7. Adverbs of doubt, as: perhaps, possibly, peradven- 
ture, &c. 

8. Adverbs of affirmation, as: verily, truly, certainly, in- 
deed, yea, doubtless, &c. 

9. Adverbs ofnegation, as: nay, no, not, not at all, ^c, 

. 10. Adverbs of interrogation^ as: how, why, wherefore, 
whether, &c. 
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1 1. Adverbs of compariton^ as: more, most; better, l>e8t; 
frorse, worst; less, least; very, almost, little, alike, ^c."^ 

Of tht PreposUion. 

Prepositions are words placed before nouns and pro- 
nouns to express some relation of one thing to another; or 
some circumstance respecting them, as: he wentyrom Lon- 
don to York. She is above disguise. They are supported 
by industry. She was admired for her modesty. 

These are the principal Prepositions. 



of 


without 


from 


on 


to 
for ^ 


over 
under 


beyond 
near 


among 
after 


by 

with 
in 


through 

above 

below 


up 

down 

before 


about 

against 

since 


into 

at 

within 


betwixt 

between 

beneath 


behind 

upon 

oflf 


concerning 
throughout 
underneath. 



Verbs are often compounded of other verbs and prepo- 
sitions, as: to uphold — to invent — to onerloohr^to understand 
— to withdraw — toforgive^ ^c. And this composition often 
gives a new sense to the verb. The preposition is more 

• Beside the adverbs above mentioned, there are otheps formed 
by a combination of some of the prepositions, and the adverbs here, 
there and where, as: hereof, thereof, hereto, hereby, whereby, here- 
with, wherewith, therefore, hereupon, hereon, &e. Some are com- 
posed of nouns, arid the letter a, contractfed for at, on, &e, as: 
aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, 
afloat, &c. 

Some of the adverbs perform the office of oonjunction8,\ind oc- 
casionally connect sentences. When they are used in that cliarac- 
ter, they may very properly be called, conjunctive adverbs. These 
'are some of them: After, againpolso, before, beside, else, evert, hence, 
however, moreover^ nevertheless, otherwise, since, then, thence, there- 
fore, wfieref ore, unHl, when. Beside their performing of the office^ 
the conjuJiction« they express also the circumstance of time ano 
plaa. 

i2 
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freqaently placed after the verb, as: to cast tip— to look up 
— to look around. But in such cases the preposition be- 
comes aa adverb, and is to be so construed. Mr. Murray 
seems to consider the preposition as forming a part of the 
verb, and to be construed with it, something in the man- 
ner of the auxiliaries; forming what he terms a compound 
verb. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain syl- 
lables employed, which grammarians call inseparable 
prepositions, as: be, con, mis, un, i/n, 4*c. as in the words, 
bedeck, conjoin, mistake, unfold, unloose, implant, ^c. But as 
these are not words of any kind^ they cannot be properly 
called prepositions. 

Prepositions usually are placed before the nouns and 
pronouns, which they govern. When they have no object 
after them, they are to be considered as adverbs, qualify- 
ing the word with which they arc connected. 

Of the Conjunction, 

The Conjunction is a part of speech used to connect 
words, and sentences. They are usually divided into two 
sorts, the copulative, and the disjunctive. The conjunction 
copulative serves to connect or continue the sentence, by 
expressing an addition, a supposition, cause, &c. as: he and 
his brother reside in London. I will go, if he will accom- 
pany me. You are happy, because you are good. 

The conjunction disjunctive expresses opposition of 
meaning in diflferent degrees, as: though he was frequently 
reproved, yet he did not reform. They came with her, 
but went away without her. Like the copulative conjunc- 
tion, it serves to connect and continue the sentence. 

These are the principal conjunctions copulative: 
And, as, both, because, for, that, if, therefore, since. 

The disjunctive are: But, or, nor, than, lest, though, al- 
though, unless, eithery neither, yet, notwithstanding, whether, 
except. 

These coDJonctioDS for the most part are connected with, 
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or govern the sabjoDctlf e mode: if^ though^ aUhmgh^ lestf 
unless J except, whether** 

Of the Interjection* 

InterjectioDs are words uttered merely to indicate some 
stroDg or sudden emotion of the mind, as: oh! alas! 

These are the principal interjections, arranged accord- 
ing to the different passions, which they are intended to 
express. Those that express grief or sorrow are: 0/ oh! 
alas! alack! Those that express contempt are: Poh! pshaw!- 
]pish! tush! Those that express wonder are: Heigh! ha! 
really! strange! Those that express aversion or disgust are: 
FoMfie! away! begone! avaunt! Those that express calling 
are: Ho! soho! halloo! Those that express salutation are: 
Welcome! hail! all hail! Those that express laughter, and 
attention are: /fct, Aa, ha: lo! behold! look! see! hark! Those 
that express joy and surprise, are: huzza! aha! heyday! oh! 
hah! Beside these there are several others, which need 
oot be enumerated. 

Of Derivation. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways: 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs, as: from to love^ 
comes lover:' from to visity comes visiter: from to survive^ 
comes surviver, 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
from adverbs, as: from salt^ comes to salt: from warwi, 
comes to warm: and from forward^ comes to forward: from 

•There are many words in our language, which perform the office 
of two or more parts of speech. The following' are a few of them: 
The word that is a conjunction, a relative pronoun, and a definite 
adjective pronoun. Hoth is a conjunction, and an adjective. Jis, 
a conjunction, a relative, and' an adverb. Then, an adverb of tinoe, 
and a conjunction. For a conjunction and a preposition. Sincep 
an adverb, a conjunction and a preposition. . Much, a substantire, 
an adjective, and an adverb. Enough, an adverb and a substantive; 
and so of many others. Any rules given to distinguish these parts 
of speech would be of little use to the learner. The directions of an 
iDStructer, and practice in parungi will be found neceaaary. 
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grass^ comes to graze: from lengih^ comes to lengthen: from 
skort^ comes to 8horten:]Bnd from bright^ comes to brighten, 

3. Adjectives are derired from nouns, as: from healthy 
comes healthy: from wealth, comes wealthy: from might, 
comes mighty. Also, from oak, comes oaken: from wood, 
comes wooden: from wool, comes woollen, &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are deri?ed from nouns 
bj adding the termination Jnl, as: from joy, comes joyful: 
from sin, sinful: from fruit, fruitful: from will comes wil' 

ful, 4*c 

Adjectives signifying some degree of diminution are de- 
rived from nouns by adding the termination some, as: from 
light, comes ligfitsome: from trouble^ comes troublesome: from 
toil, comes toilsome, &c. 

Adjectives denoting want or deprivation are derived from 
nouns by adding the termination less, as: from worth, comes 
worthless: from joy, comes joyless: from hope, comes hopeless. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from nouns by 
adding ly, as: from man, comes manly: from earth, comes 
earthly: from court, comes courtly, «J'C. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, and 
from nouns, by adding the termination ish. This, when add- 
ed fo adjectives, expresses diminution, or a lessening of 
the quality,, as: from white, comes whitish; from black, black- 
ish, from blue, bluish, &c. But when it is added to nouns, 
it implies similitude or likeness, as: from child, is formed 
childish: from thief, thievish: from ape, apish: from clown, 
clownish, ^c. 

Adjectives are sometimes derived from nouns, by adding 
the termination able, as: from answer, is derived answer- 
able: from charge, chargeable: from honor, honorable: from 
profit, profitable, 4^c. 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives by adding the ter- 
mination ness, as: from white^ is derived whiteness; from 
swift, swiftness; from light, lightness; from good, goodness; 
from holy, holiness, ^c. Also by adding th or^, as: from 
long, is derived length; from high, height; from broad, 
breadth, &c. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives, as: from base^ is 
derived basely: from tlow, slowly: from able^ aJ}ly: from hap' 
pgj happUy^ &c.; these alt denote quality. 
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6. NouDS are derived from other notma by adding the 
syllable hood or head, as: from man^ is derived manhood; 
froED knight^ knighthood; from /alsej falsehood; from block^ 
blockhead^ ^c. These all denote quality, state, or charac- 
ter. 

Some nouns are derived from others by adding the syl- 
lable ship, as: from lord, is derived lordship; from steward, 
stewardship; from partner, partnership, .S»c. These signify 
office, employment, state or condition. Some are derived 
from adjectives, as: from hard, comes hardship, 
' Nouns ending in ery, are derived from other nouns, and 
sometimes from adjectives, as: from slave, comes slavery; 
from /oo^, foolery; from prude, prudery; from brave^ brave- 
ry^ ^*c. These signify quality, action, or habit. 

Nouns ending in ti'icA*, rick and dam arc derived from 
other nouns, as: bailixvick, bishoprick, kingdom, dukedom, 
fnedom, &c. These denote dominion, jurisdiction, or con- 
dition. 

Nouns ending in ard are derived from verbs or adjec- 
tives, as: i'romdnmk, is derived drunkard; [rom'dote, dotard, 
4'C. These signify character or habit. 
, Nouns are formed from other nouns by adding kin, ling, 
ing^ ock, el, &c. as: lamb, lambkin; goose, gosling; duck, duck^ 
ling; hill, hillock; cock, cockerel, 4'C. These signify diminu- 
tion, and may be called diminutives.* 

Questions, 

What do you understand by the versatility of lang-uage? 

• Beside these, there are many other ways of deriving words 
from one another, which it would be difficult, (and perhaps unne- 
cessary here, to enumerate. 

Derivation is an important part of etymology, as will appear from 
what is. said above; and the pupil cannot pay too much attention 
to it. 

The primitive words in every langfuag^ are few : the derivations 
form the greater part. The whole number of the words in our 
language, primitive and derivative, is about thirty-five thousand. 
The whole number of verbs is about four thousand three hundred: 
of these about one hundred and seventy are inegular and defec-* 
tive. 
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Has our Unguage a conaderable degree of it? Is this of anj ad- 
rmntage? 

In what other form could yoa express the idea conveyed in the 
word, I hot? 

What may this form of expression be called? 

Has it all the modes and tenses of the regular verb? How is it 
constituted or formed? 

' What do you understand by a passive verb? How is the passire 
verb formed? 

May all regular passive verbs be conjugated like the example, 
lam laved? 

What do vou understand by an irregular verb? How may irre- 
gular verbs be conjugated? 

How may the compound form, / am teachings be conjugated' 
How is the passive verb, I am taugJit, conjugated? 

In declarative forms of the verb, where is the proper place of the 
nominative? 

In inteiTogative forms of the verb, where is it to be placed? 

When an auxiliary is used, where is the nominative to be placed? 

Is this form of the verb used in all the modes and tenses? What 
modes are wanting? What tenses? 

How is a verb conjugated negatively? 

"What do you mean by a defective verb ? Have we many such 
verbs? 

What is a participle? How many have we? How are tliey formed? 

Do the participles of the present tense sometimes become ad- 
jectives? 

When are they to be considered as such? 

Do they sometimes become nouns? Can you mention any such 
nouns? 

When an article, or jjossessive pronoun, precedes this participle* 
what is it to be considered? 

W^hat are such nouns called? 

How is the compound active participle fdrmed? Do these CYet 
become nouns? 

When are they to be considered such? 

Can you give an example? 

How is the compound passive participle formed? Are the ptf* 
ticiples very useful words in the language? 

How do you define an adverb ? Are some adverbs susceptible 
of the degrees of comparison? 

Can you give an example? Are any of them regularly compared 
by more and mas/, less and least? Can you mention any such? 

Are adverbs a numerous dass of words? Are their sigfnificstions 
various^ 

^ Intp how many classes may they be divided according to theiv 
l^gnification? 

>yhiph is the most numergus clus of adverbs ? 
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Sare ve any eompoiind advetba? 

Can you mention any such?. 

Are some adyeri}8 used as connecting particles, or conjunc- 

ins? 

Can you mention some of them? 

What is a preposition ? What is its use ? 

What is the proper place of the prepoation in the sentence? 

What are the principal prepositions? 

Are verbs sometimes compounded with prepositions?. Can you 

ention any such verbs. 

Does this g^ve a new meaning to the original word? 

When a preposntion comes after a verb, and has no object after 
) what is it to be considered? 

What do you understand by a conjunction ? Into how many 
lasses may they be divided? 

What is the difference between the conjunction copulative, and 
lie conjunction disjunctive? 

Can you give 'examples of the use of each? 
^ What are the principal copulative conjunctions? What the prin- 
ipal disjunctive? 

What conjunctions commonly are connected with the subjunc- 
ivemode? 

What do you understand by interjections? 

Are all words divided into primitive and derivative? Which 
Dims the largest class? 

What is the whole number of the words in our lang^ge? What 
sthe number of verbs? How many of these are irregular and de- 
ective? 

In how many ways are words derived? 

Can you give an example of each ? 

Is the derivation of words a very important part of etymology? 






PART III. 

Of Syntax. 

Syntax is that part of grammar, which treats of the 
igreement and government of words, and the proper con- 
itroction of sentences. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a com- 
plete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
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senteDces, connected together, as: Life is short, and art u 
long. Idleness produces want, vice, and misery. 

Sentences are divided into declarative or explicative, 
interrogative, and imperative or commanding. 

A declarative sentence is one, which declares or affirms 
a thing to 6e, or not to &e, in a direct and positive manner, 
as: I am, you write, he loves. It will assume a negative 
form by using the adverb not^ as: I am not, you do not read, 
he does not write. 

An interrogative sentence is one which asks a question, 
as: Was it 1? did you go? does he study grammar? 

An imperative sentence is one, which commands some- 
thing to be done, or to be performed, as: haste ye away, 
go thou, traitor. 

A phrase is two or more. words rightly put together 
making sometimes a part of a sentence, and sometimes s 
whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a sentence are the subject oi 
nominative case, the verb, and the object affected by the 
verb, as: A wise man governs his passions. 

Syntax consists of two parts, concord and government. 

Concord is the agreement, which one word has with 
another in number, gender, case and person. 

Government is that power or influence, which one part 
of speech has over another to cause it to assume sooi^ 
particular modification. 

General principles. 

Every sentence must have a nominative case, and one 
finite verb, either expressed, or understood. 

Nouns, and pronouns, which signify the same person or 
thing, must agree in number, and case. 

Every adjective must agree with its noun in number, 
gender, case, and person. 

Every relative must agree with its antecedent in num- 
ber, gender, and person. 

Every personal pronoun "must agree with the noun for 
which it stands in number, gender, and person. 

Every finite verb must have a nominative expressed or 
understood. 
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Every transitive verb governs a noun or pronoun, ex- 
pressed or understood in the objective case. 
Every preposition governs the objective case. 

RULE 1. 

Nouns, which signify the same person or thing, agree 
in case, as: 

Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
Alexander, the conqueror of the Persians. 
Carthage, the great rival of Rome, was destroyed by 

Scipio. 
America, the land of liberty, and the refuge of the 
oppressed. 

Observation 1. A verb sometimes comes between the 
fiooDS, as: 

Washington was a distinguished patriot. 

The young ladies, by application, will becoine good 

scholars. 
Archimedes was an eminent mathematician. 

Ohs. 2. Pronouns follow the same rule, as: 
. He is called the father of his country. 

This agreement is sometimes called apposition^ which 
n^eaas the addition of another name for the same person 
or thing. 

RULE 2. 

An adjective must agree with the noun to which it re- 
lates in gender, number, and case, as: 
A benevolent disposition is estimable. 
He is a wise man, and a good citizen. 
This is a pleasant walk. The moon is bright. 
Thesis are my books. That is your paper. 

Obs, 1. Sometimes the noun is understood, as: 
Few are happy, that is, few persons are happy. 

Obs. 2. The adjective is usually placed before the noun; 
bnt when something depends upon ft, it is placed after it, 
as: 

A man generous to his enemies. 

Feed me with food convenient for me. 
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Obs, 3. When the adjective is emphatical, or when se- 
veral adjectives belong to one noun, it follows the noun, ars: 
Alexander the great. Lewis the bold. 
Goodness infinite. Jehovah the Supreme. 
A man, just, wise and charitable, 
A woman, modest, sensible and virtuous. 

Obs, 4. Sometimes when an adjective is preceded by an 
adverb, it follows the noun, as: 
A woman unaffectedly modest. 

Obs, 5. When the part^ of the verb am or 6e, come 
between the noun and adjective, they may be placed either 
• before or after the verb, as: 

The man is happy; or happy is the man. 
The prospect was delightful; or delightful was the 
prospect. 

Ohs, 6. Sometimes the adjective may precede the verb, 
and the noun follow it, as: 

Great is the Lord, and worthy to be praised. 
Just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints. 

Obs, 7. An adjective without a noun, with the definite 
nrticle the before it, becomes a noun in sense and meaning, 
as: 

Providence rewards the good^ and punishes the wicked, 
, Have compassion upon the poor. 

Be feet to the larne, and eyes to the blind. . 

These may be considered as collective nouns, or nouns 
of multitude; but they always convey the idea of plurality. 

Obs, 8. An adjective sometimes relates to a phpa^e, or 
sentence, as: 

That he should refuse to submit, is not strange. 

Obs, 9. Nouns sometimes become adjectives, as: 
A silver walch: a stone cistern. 

But these expressions are often connected by a hyphen, 
and may be considered compound nouns, as: 
A coal-mine: a wind-mill: ginger-bread. 
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Sometimes they are written as one word, as: 
Honeycomb: inkstaad. 

Obs, 10. The words means^ and amends^ may have ad- 
jectives agreeing with them in the singular or plural. 
When we refer to~ ^hat is singular, we should say, this 
pieans — that means: but if we refer to what is plural, we 
should use, these means'-^those means* The word mean is 
sometimes used, as: This is a mean between the extremes. 

Ohs* 11. An adjective, with a preposition, is sometimes 
equivalent to an adverb of manner, as: 

in particular: for, particularly; or, in a particular man- 
ner. 
In general: for, generally; or, in a general manner. 

Obs. 12. The comparative degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects, or classes of objects, as: 
John is more studious than James. 
This apple is better than that one. 

But the superlative degree maybe used in reference to 
all other persons or things of the same class, as: 
He is the most studious of my scholars. 
This is the best of the apples. 
He was the most distinguished statesman^ 

RULE 3. 

The article a or an^ agrees with nouns in the singular 
Qnmber only, individually or collectively, as: 
A christian, an iniidel, a score, a thousand. 

The definite article the may agree with nouns in the 
singular or plural number, as: 

The gardens, the houses, the stars. 
The multitude, the virtues, the people. 

Obi. 1. When nouns are used without particular de- 
Mgnatlon, the article should be omitted, as: 
Gold is corrupting: Man is mortal. 
Patience is a virtue: Charity hath the promise of a 
reward. 
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Obs, 2. Whea a single person or thing ia to be deter- 
mined, tlie article a or an is to be used, as: 
A happy man: a benevolent mind. 

But when a particular person or thing is referred to, the 
article the should be used, as: 

The garden: the men of Ninevah. 

The children of Israel; and the men of Judah. 

Obs. 4. The articles, like the adjective, detertnine, or 
limit the thing spoken of. A is used before words begin- 
ning with a consonant sound, as: a hand; a ewer; a yoath. 

The is used before words beginning with a vowel sound, 
as: 

An acorn; an hour; an oven. 

Obs. 5. The article commonly precedes the adjective 
jiTjd noun, as: 

A learned man; a beautiful woman. 
But after the words all^ many^no^ as^ how^ too^ and some 
.others, it is placed between the adjective and douq, as: 
Full many a gem of purest ray. 
He is too careless an author. 
How great a pity it is that he is so idle. 

Obs. 6. The article the is often prefixed to comparatives, 
superlatives, and distinguishing epithets; and for the sake 
of emphasis, we often repeat the articles in a series of 
ephithets, as: 

The oflener I see him, the better I like him. 
Alexander the Great; Socrates the wise. 
With talents the most brilliant, and manners the most 
engaging, h^ rose to eminence. 

Obs, 7. Sometimes a nice distinction of the sense is made 
by the use, or omission of the article a. "He behaved 
with a little reverence," and, "He behaved with little re- 
verence," are very different expressions. In the first case 
the meaning is positive: in the latter it is negative. In the 
^ one I praise him; in the other I dispraise him. So also, if 
we say: "There were few men with him," we speak di- 
minutively, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable 
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I number. But if we say: ^'There were a few men with 
im,'' we intend to make the most of them. 
"Few persons were pleased with his discourse:'* and '> a 
iw persons were pleased with his discourse," cibyey dif- 
rent ideas. 

Obs. 8. The articles, when placed befor<i adjectives and 
irtidples without a noun, g^v« to them me power, and 
*operties of a noun, as: 

TTie righteous shall inherit the promises. 

The humble in spirit shall be exalted. 

The observing of one day in seven is a divine com- 
mand. 

By the preaching of repentance and faith. 

By the exercising of the body, health is promoted. 

This was a betraying of the trust confided to him. 

RULE 4. 

Pronotms must agree with their antecedents, and the 
UQS for which they stand, in gender, number and person, 

This is the man, ofwhom I spake to you. 

That is the vice, which I hate. 

This is the book that I bought: it is a good work. 

Thou, who lovest wisdom* U ^^^ speak from experi- 
ence. 

Ye, who love mercy, teach your children to love it 
also. 

The moon appears, and she shines; but the light is not 
her own. 

Obs. 1. A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sen- 
nee; and in this case^ is always of the third person singu- 
r, fbd of tfie neuter gender, as: 

She Is handsome, and she knows it, ^ 

Obs. 2. Every relative must have an antecedent express- 
d or uDiderstood, with which it agrees, as: 
Who is fatal to others, is so to himself; 
That is, the man^ who is fatal, &c. 

Obc 8. When a pronoun refers to the name of an animal, 

x2 
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whose sex is not specified, it is generally put in the neuter 
gender, as: 

He shot at the deer, and wounded it. 

The Iamb had strayed from 'the flock, and, at last, it 

perished. 
In like manner we say: The child has lost its parents. 
But if the antecedent be the name of an animal distin- 
guished for strength or fierceness, the pronoun must be of 
the masculine gender. 

Obs, 4. The relative pronouns whoywhich^ and that should 
be placed as near their antecedents as the sentence will 
admit, as: 

He, who is void of compassion, is like a beast of prey. 

In China there are many people, tvT^om support is rice. 

The book, which you purchased, is cheap. ~ 

Modesty is a quality, that highly adomsH woman. 

Obs. 5. The pronouns whichsoever^ and whosoeoerj are 
sometimes separated by tmesis, as: 

On which side soever the king cast his eyes. 

Obs. 6. To distinguish one person of two, or a particu- 
lar person among a number of pthers, we use the pronouD 
Ti^hich^ as: 

Which of the two, do you mean? 

Which of them is the person spoken of? 

Obs. 7. The words it is and it was^ after the French idi- 
om, are often used in a plural construction, as: 

It is a few great men, who decide for the whole. 
It is the rabble, that follow a seditious leader. 
It is these that early taint the female mind. 
It was the heretics, that first began to rail at the re- 
formers. 

Obs. 8. The pronoun it is sometimes omitted, and under- 
stood, as: 

The positions were, as appears, incontrovertible; tha* 

is, as it appears, &c. ' 

The conditions were, as follows; that is, as it followff- 
But it would be better to say, ^follow. 
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Obs, 9U The pronoun tt, by an idiom peculiar to our 
language, is frequentij used in explanatory sentences, with 
a noun or pronoun in the masculine or feminine gender, 
as: 

It was I; it^was he, or shte who did the gction. 
It was you, who told the news. 
It is sometimes used without any definite antecedent, as: 
Who is it^ that calls me? What is it^ that brought you 

here? 
How is it with you to day? It is impossible to please 

every one. 
We beard her say that it was not he. 
It was proper that you should be present. 

Obs. 10. The word as^ in some instances, is to be con- 
sidered a relative. In general, when it is preceded by the 
word such; or when its place can be supplied by who^ which 
and thatf it is a relative, as: 

The terms werie such, as appeared equitable. 

All such persons, as have offended against the laws, 

must be punished. 
Avoid such persons, as are vicious, and wicked. 

RULE 5. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun, or noun of 
multitude conveying the idea of plurality, the pronoun 
must be in the plural number, as: 

The council were divided in their sentiments. 
The committee have finished their business. 
But if the noun convey the idea of unity, the pronoun 
must be in the singular number, and of the neuter gender, 
as: 

The nation will enforce its laws. 
The meeting was largej but it transacted no business. 
: ' The parliament assembled, but it was prorogueAlm- 
mediately. 

RULE 6. . 

When a pronoun refers to two or more antecedents, con- 
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nected by a copulative conjanctfoQ expressed, or under- 
stood, it must be io the plural number, as: 

James and John will favor us with their company. 

Socrates and Plato were wise: They were the most 
eminent philosophers of Greece. 
But if the antecedents be of the singular number, and 
connected by a disjunctive conjunction, the pronoun must 
be of the singular number, as: 

James or John will favor us with his company. 

Neither Feter nor Samuel will attend to his study. 

Obs, 1. When the antecedents are of different^ persons, 
the first person is preferred to the second, and the second 
to the third, as: 

John, and you, and / are attached to our country. 

John and you are fond of your grammar. 

Obs. 3. If the antecedents be of different persons, num- 
bers, or genders, and connected by disjunctive conjunc- 
tions, they require a pronoun, that is applicable to each of 
them. 

In expressing the genders of the pronouns, it is to be 
observed that the masculine gender is to be preferred to 
the feminine, and the feminine, to the neuter. 

RULE f . 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in number, 
and person, as: 

I learn; you read; thou readest; he read. 

We read; ye read; they read. 

I am loved; thou art taught; he is taught. 

Obs, U The infinitive mode, or part of a sentenee, is 
sometitnes put as the nominative case to the verb, as: 
,To see the sun is pleasant; to be wise is to be happy. 
what warm climates should accelerate the growth of the 
human body^ and shorten its duration^ is reasomable 
to believe. 
To be tvise in our own eyes, io be vnse in the opinion of 
men, and, to be wise in the sight of our Creator, are three 
things so very different, as rarely to coincide. 
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Obs, 2. The address made to a person or thing, the price 
r any thing, the distance of one place from another, and 
le length of time, are put in the nominative withoat a 
erb, as: 

Who art thou, O man? Be grateful, ye children of men. 

The book is worth your shtllings and six pence. 

New York is ninety-Jive miles from Philadelphia. 

The tree is forty feet high, and twenty four tnc^ thick. 

He was absent Jive years and six months. 

Bat, with the price of a thing, the distance of place, and 
Dgth of time, the preposition is sometimes used, as: 

The grammar was bought/or,/!^ cents. 

He travelled the distance of forty miles. 

He was absent /or, or during^ the whok day. 

Obs. 3. When a verb comes hetween two nominative 
ises, it may agree with either of them; but regard should 
i had to the one, which is naturally the subject of the 
jrb, as: 

His meat was locusts and wild honey. 

The wages of sin is death. 

His pavilion were dark waters, and thick clouds. 

Obs. 4. The nominative case is usually placed before 
le verb; but when a question is asked, or a command 
iven, it is to be placed after the verb, or between the 
axiliary and the verb, as: 

Wilt thou go? Does he study grammar? 

What are your commands? Shall I obey them? 

Read ye: Study thou: Go, in peace. 

Also, when a supposition is made withoat the conjunc- 
lon if as: 

Were it not for this: Had I been there. 

Obs. 5. A finite verb is one that is limited by person and 
umber. All verbs, beside those of the infinitive mode^ 
re finite verbs. 

RULE 8. 
Passive and intransitiye verbs liav^ the sam^ case after 
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them, which they have before them, when both words r< 
fer to the same person or thing, as: 

John is a good scholar. He was called Charles. 

He was named Moses. He is considered a learned mai 

Newton was a distinguished philosopher. 

I know him to be a learned -man. 

He returned a friend, who came a foe. 

£j application to study, he became learned and ek 
quent 

Alexander was styled the conqueror. 

He was appointed to be overseer. The lady ws 
chosen governess. 

Obs. 1. The nouns and pronouns under this rule, may b 
considered in apposition. 

Obs. 2. The participles of these verbs follow the 8am< 
rule. 

06^. 3. Some intransitive verbs may assume the fonn o 

the passive verb, particularly those that signify motion t< 

or from a place, or any change of state or condition, as: 

I am come. I was gone from home. He is groi^n uj 

to manhood. He is become learned by study. ^ 

was fallen upon the ground, &c. 

But these are better expressed thus: 

1 have come — I had gone from home — He has grown 
up to manhood — He has become learned by study— 
I had fallen, &c. 

O&j. 4. Intransitive verbs do not admit an objective case 
after them, as: 

He repented of his folly: not repented Aim, ^c. 
They did not fail to enlarge upon the subject: not en- 
large themselves^ 4*0. 
Go, flee away into the land of Judah; not flee thee^ jrc 

RULE 9. 

A collective noun may have a verb agreeing with it ia 
the plural number, if it convey the idea of plurality, as: 
My people do not consider. 
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The council were divided in their opinions. 
The committee have finished their business. 

Bat if it convey the idea of unity, the Terb must be in 
the singular number, as: 

The nation is powerful. His army was defeated. 

The parliament was dissolved by the king. 

The meeting was large. 

The party was broken^ by the capture of its leader. 

The House of Commons was of small weight. 

Ohs, 1. To determine whether the verb must be plural 
or singfular, we must consider, if the noun suggest the idea 
of a number taken individually and singly, or taken as a 
whole or unity. In the first case, the verb should be in 
the plural number, in the latter, in the singular number. 

I RULE 10. 

When a verb has two'or more nominatives connected by 
^ a copulative conjunction, expressed or understood, it must 
\ sigree with them in the plural number, as: 
' Socrates and Plato were wise men. 

Senators and judges have been bought with gold. 
Benevolence and charity are estimable virtues. 

Obs. 1. When the nominatives are set in opposition, or 
a comparison is expressed, the verb must agree with the 
leading noun, and be understood to the others, as: 

9aB8ar, as well as Cicero, was admired for his elo- 
quence. 
Diligent industry, and not mean savings, produces ho- 
norable competence. 

Obs. 2, When nouns are preceded by the distributive 
' adjectives each^ or every^ fhey are to be taken separately, 
L^ and require the verb in the singular number, as: 
Every sense, and every heart, is joy. 
Each beast, each insect, is happy in itself. 
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RULE 11. 
When a verb has tii|||r more nominatives singular, oon- 
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nected by a diBJuoctlTe coDJanctioD exprened or tindentood, 
it must agree with them hi the singalar namber, as: 

Ignorance or negligence has earned the mistake. 

John, James or Joseph tntends to accompany me* 

There ia, in many minds, neither knowledge nor un- 
derstanding. 

Fear or jealousy affects him. He or his sister learns. 

Ohs, 1. When a verb has nominatives of different per- 
sons or numbers, connected by a disjunctive conjunction, 
it must agree with the one nearest to it, and be under- 
stood to the other, in the person and number required, as: 
I or thou art to blame. You or I am in fault 
Neither he nor his brothers were present 
Neither you nor 1 am concerned in the matter. 
Neither were their numbers, nor their destinatioo, 
known. 

Obs. 2. Sometimes the verb is expressed with each no- 
minative, or where there is an auxiliary used, that alone 
is repeated, as: 

Thou art blameable, or I am. 

James does not study grammar, nor do I. 

We did not hear the news, nor did they. 

RULE 12. 

'When a relative pronoun is in the nominative case, the 
verb must agree with it in number and person, as: 
He is the person, who informed us of the matter. 
These are the trees, that produce no fruit. 
This is the book, which treats of the subject 
The birds, that sang so sweetly, have flown away. 

Obs, 1. When the antecedent and the relative are both 
nominatives to different verbs, the former verb agrees 
with the relative, and the latter with the antecedent, as: 
True philosophy^ which is the ornament of our nature, 

consists more in the love of our duty, &c. 
Those^ who love mercy, shouJd teach their children to 
love it also. 

Obs. 2. The relative should bejHkced as near the an- 
tecedent as the nature of the sentRce will admit, as: 
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They, who sow in tears, shall reap id joj. 

The master, who taught us, is a leanied man. 

« 

Ohs, 3. When the pronoun is of the interrogative kind, 

the word answering to the question must be in the same 

case with that, which asks it, as: 

Who gave these books to you? John: that is, John gave 

them. 

Whose grammar is this? his: that is, it is his grammar. 

To whom did he gi?e the information? to the master: 

that is, he gave it to the master. 

Obs. 4. The pronoun, when thus used, refers to the fol- 
lowing word or phrase, containing the answer to the ques- 
tion; that word or phrase may, therefore, be termed the 
fvbsequerU to the intefrogatiye. 

RULE 13. 

When two nominatives of different persons are ante- 
cedents, the relative may agree in person with either of 
them, according to the sense; and the verb, with the rela- 
tive, as; * 

I am the perspn, who command you; or, 

I am the person, who commands you. 

RULE 14. 

One noun governs another, which signifies a different 
thing, in the possessive case, as: 

This is Toy father* s house: These are John^s books. 
Man?s happiness consists in virtue. 

Ohs, 1. The relatives who and which^ and their com- 
pounds, follow the same rule, as: 

Whose books are these? Whose hat is this? 

Whose grammar soever it may be. 

Whose servant I am. Whosesoever friend you may be. 

Ohs. 2. The pipeposition o/* frequently implies possession, 
property, or belong to. It is then equivalent to the pos- 
sesaive case^ w 
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This is the house of my father: The rcfrard of virtue 

is sure. 
The happiness of man consists in virtuous affections. 
This form of expression adds variety to stjle, and oDen 
contributes to strength and beauty. We are frequently 
obliged to adopt it for the sake of propriety, and clear- 
ness, as: 

The general in the name of the army published a pro- 
clamation: not, 
The general in the army^s name published, &c. 
The proceedings of congress were published: not, 
Congress^ proceedings were published. 
The condition of the country i& prosperous: not. 
The country'^s condition is, &c. 

Obs, 3. Personal pronouns are governed in the posses- 
sive case, like nouns, as: 

Every .tree is known by its fruit. 

Virtue brings its own reward. 

This composition is his^ and not yours, 

Obs. 4. Sometimes the governing noun is not expressed, 
as: 

I called at the bookseller's: that is, at his shop or store. 
1 was at St. Paul's: that is, St. Paul's church, 

Obs. 5. When several nouns come together in the pos- 
sessive case, the apostrbphic 5, in general, is annexed to 
the last, and understood to the rest, as: 

This was my father, mother, and uncle's advice. 
But if any words intervene, the s should be added to 
each one, as: 

They are John's, as well as Eliza's books. 

Obs. 6. If the noun end in *, or the following begin 
with s^ the apostrophic s is omitted for the sake of the 
sound, as: 

The wrath of Peleus' son — For conscience' sake. 
For righteousness' sake — On eagles' wings. 

Obs, 7. Participial nouns govern the possessive case, as: 
John's having been writing a loo^ time wearied him. 
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The chancellor's being attached to the king secured 
his crown. 

The general's having failed in his enterprise occa- 
sioned bis ruin. 

Obs. 8. The possessive case, and the noun, hy which it 
is governed, should not be separated by an intervening 
circnmstance, as: 

She extolled the farmer's good understanding: not. 
She extolled the farmer's (as she called him) good 
understanding. 

Obs, 9. Words, so closely connected as not to admit a 
pause before tbe conclusion, require the sign of the posses- 
sive, at, or near tbe end, as: 

That is tbe duke of Bridgewater's canal. 
The bishop of Landaff's excellent book. 
This would be better expressed thus: 

That is the canal of the duke of Bridgewater. 
The excellent book of the bishop of Landaff. 

Obs. 10. If a pause or rest be wanting^ and the connect* 
ing circumstance be placed too remote, to be readily per- 
ceived, the sign of the possessive may be placed, where 
the pause is required, as: 

Whose glory did he emulate? 

He emulated Cassar's, the greatest general of anti 

qiilty. 
This is Paul's advice, the christian hero, and great 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

Obs, 11. Sbmetimes the preposition o/, and the sign of 
the possessive case, are both used, as: 

It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. 
This Is a picture of my friend's. 
He is a subject of the king's. 

These expressions are elliptical, and should be avoided, 
in speaking and writing, on every occasion. In no cases, 
are they allowable, except in those where several objects 
of the same kind are supposed, or are known, to exist; and 
where otherwise there would be ^i;i ambiguity* The ex- 
pressions imply siiuDly; 
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A discovery of Sir Isaac Newton: or, one of the dis^ 

coveries, &c. 
A picture of my friend: or, one of the pictares, &c. 
A subject of the king: or, one of the subjects of the 

king. 

RULE 15. 

Transitive verbs govern the objective case, as: 

Truth ennobles her. She comforts me. 
They support us. Virtue rewards her followers. 
This is the pupil, whom the master taught. 
Here is the grammar, which I bought for you. 
This is the book, that 1 study. 

Obs, 1. In general, the nominative precedes the verb, 
and the objective case follows it. But in interrogatives, 
and when we express an object with emphasis, the objec- 
tive case of the noun or pronoun usually precedes the verb, 
as: 

Whom will the meeting appoint? 

Which of the two persons do you prefer? 

TTiispqint then they have. gained. 

Obs, 2, Sometimes the verb is followed by two wor^s 
it^ th^ objective case, not in apposition, nor connected by 
a conjunction; in this case, one is governed by the verb, 
the other by a preposition understood, as: 

I paid him the money yesterday: that is, to him* 
He offered me a seat in the church: that is, to me. 
The judge asked him the question: that Is^ofhim* 
I purchased you a book to-day: that4S,/or you. 

Obs, 3. The object of the verb is sometimes omitted« 
and understood, as: 

He is the person I love: that is, whom Move. * 
This is the apple I prefer: that is, which or that I pre- 
fer. 
Grammar is a study I abhor: that Is, which l abhor. 

RULE 16. 

The participles of transitive verbs govern the objective 
case, as: 
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I am weary with hearing him read so hadly. 
She is instructing us. He is studying his lesson, 
I found her assisting ihem^ in their studies. 
Having finished his work, he submitted it. 
The tutor is admonishing CharleSy and John, 

Obs. 1. Participles agree with the nouns or pronouns, 
to which they relate, in gender, number, and case. When 
they do not include the idea of time, they become proper 
adjectives, and admit the degrees of comparison, as: 

Learned, distinguished^ loving^ affeeting^ charming, 
pleasing, fyc. 

Vbs. 2. Participles of the present tense, by taking an 
article, or possessiv^e pronoun before them, become nouns, 
as: 

By the preaching of repentance and faith. 

By the continual mortifying of our corrupt affections. 

It was a betraying of the trust reposed in him. 

Much depends upon their observing of the rule. 

Obs.S, Participles of this tense are governed by prepo- 
sitions, without affecting their government of the following 
word, as: 
' I came for the purpose of hearing him. 
He was diligent informing his opinion. 
By learning grammar, you can speak correctly^ 

Obs. 4. Compound participles sometimes become nouns, 
aDd admit the possessive case, or a possessive pronoun, be- 
fore them, as: 

The generaPs having failed in the enterprise occa- 
sioned his ruin. 
Her being loved rendered her vain. 
His being praised filled him with vanity. 
Their havidg been deceived once made them cautious. 
Bbt this fprm of expression should be avoided. The 
^me idea may be expressed better, thus: 

The failure of the general in bis enterprise occasion- 
ed his ruin. Or, having failed In bis enterprise, th€ 
general was ruined. 

l2 
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Being beloved, she became vaia. 

Having been deceived once, they becaipe cautious. 

RULE 17. 

A noun or pronoun joined to a participle independent of 
the rest of the sentence, is in tlije nominative case; which 
is, therefore, called the nominative absolute, as: 
The sun being risen, darkness flies away. 
The letter being finished, he sent it by the mail. 
This said, he formed thee^ Adam, thee, O man, dust 
of the ground. 

RULE 18. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depends 
upon it, in the infinitive mode, as: 

Cease to do evil: learn to do well. 
John loves to study grammar. 

We should be prepared to give an account of our ac- 
tions. 

Obs, 1. The infinitive mode is also governed by partici- 
ples, by nouns and pronouns, and by adjectives, as: 
He is endeavoring to persuade them to learn. 
They have a desire to learn. It fe time to retire to rest. 
He is easy to he entreated. It is pleasant to behold the 

objects around us. 
The teacher permits them to play for a short time. 

Obs. 2. The preposition to is usually placed before the 
verb; but it is sometimes omitted, as: 

I heard him say it: that is, to say it. ' 

1 saw him do it: that is, to do it. 
The verbs, that require this omission, ar^: Bid^ dare^ 
need^ make, see, hear, do, feel and letj as: 

He bade me depart. 

How dare you stay? Let me go. 
But even these sometimes take the preposition, as: 

He was heard to say it. I cannot see to do it. 

Who will dare to molest him? 

Obi. 3. When there is no nomiaative case to the verb, 
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the verb must be put in the infiDitive mode, whatever 
word, or part of speech precede it. 

The preposition to io parsing may be considered as form- 
ing a constituent part of the verb, like the auxiliary an^ 
the finite verb, and be construed with it 

Some make the infinitive mode to be governed by to; 
and in that case, wherever it is omitted, it must be supplied 
in parsing. 

Obs. 4. The infinitive mode is oflen put absolutely, or 
independently of the rest of the sentence, as: 
To confess the truth, I was in fault. 
To begin with the first proposition, I will proceed. 
To conclude the subject, we will depart friends. 

Obs. 6. The infinitive mode is frequently used as the 
nominati?e to the verb, as: 

To see the sun is pleasant: To be good is to be happy. 
To study diligently is the way to become learned. 



RULE 19. 



V 



In the use of words and phrases, which in point of time 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation should 
be observed, as: 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. 
, I have remembered the family for more than thirty 
years. 

Oba. 1. If we speak of an action or event, which took 
place during any period of time, antecedent to that, in 
which we are speaking, we must use the indefinite tense, 

as: 

I saw the man last week. He was , well yesterday. ^ 
1 loved her for her modesty and virtue. ^ 

He studied grammar during the last quarter. jA 

We left home this morning. We dined at one o'clock.*^ 
I intended to write last week by the mail. 

Obs. 2. If we speak of an action or event, which took 
place during a period of time, thgt includes the present, 
we must then use the perfect tense of the Verb, as: 
I have heard good newff to-day. 
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What have you been learning this week? 

The present quarter we have read Virgii and Cicero. 

Obs. 3. If we speak of an action or event, which took 
place before some other event, or period of time, that has 
passed, and to which we ha^e reference, we must use the 
pluperfect tense, as: 

I had finished my lesson, before he wrote his exer- 
cise. 
We had done our business before he arrived. 

Obs, 4. If we wish to intimate that an action or event 
will be fully done, or past, at or before the time of some 
x)ther action or event, we must use the second future tense, 
as: 

Parliament will have finished their business, when the 

king comes to prorogue them. 
^ 1 shall have dined at one o^clock. 
But if we speak of a future action or event, without 
limiting the time for its accomplishment, we must use the 
first future tense, as: 

The sun will rise to-morrow: we shall see them again. 

Obs. 5. If we wish to express an action, cotemporary 
wifh the time of the preceding verb, or subsequent to it, 
we must use the present tense of the infinitive mode, as: 
I intended to write: We wished to go to school. 
I found him better than I expected to find him. 
But if we wish to express an action antecedent to the 
time of the preceding verb, we must use the perfect tense 
of the infinitive, a^: 

I intended to have written the letter. 
He ought to have done the business before. 
It would have afibrded me pleasure, to have been the 
bearer of such intelligence. 

' Obs, 6. To preserve con^tency in the tenses of verbs, 
we must recollect that in the potential mode, the present 
and indefinite tenses often carry with them a future sense; 
and flMit the auxiliaries would^ should and coidd^ in the in- 
definite tense, are sometimes used to express the present 
or future tense, as well as the past 
The best rule, thatcaa be given for the tenses of verbs^ 



is, to observe, upon all occasions, what the sense necessa- 
rily requires. 

RULE 20. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, and to 
other adverbs, and should be placed near the words which 
they qualify, as: 

Passion habitually discomposes the mind. 

He spake unaffectedly j and forcibly^ and was attentivt' 

ly heard. 
Anger unfits us from properly discharging the duties 

of life. 
He made a very sensible speech upon the subject 
He writes, and speaks the language very correctly. 

Obs. 1. No determinate rule can b^r given for the placing 
of the adverb upon all occasions. The easy flow and per- 
spicuity of the phrase are the thingSi which are chiefly to 
be regarded. 

Obs. 2. The adverbs yes^ and no, aire always placed inde- 
pendent of the rest of the sentence. When the word no 
is connected with a noun, it is an adjective, as: no man: mo 
woman. 

Obs. S. The adverb (hire Is often entirely expletive. 
It then precedes the verb and nominative case, as: 
There is a iban standing at the door. 
There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 

(X>8. 4. The adverbs hencef4henee^ and whence are som&r. 
times improperly used with prepositions, as: 
An ancient author prophesies /rom hence. 
From whence came the men? 
Take these books /rom hence. 
The idea, in these examples, would have been fully ex* 
pressed without the use of the preposition. In each case, 
it should have been omitted. 

Obs. 5. Some adverbs of quantity are used as nouns, as: 
Enough — much-'-^more^ &c. Also some adverbs of time^ as; 
ft. is not worth their while to proceed on the way. 
I wish you could tarry a little while with me, 
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Obs, 6. When motion from or to a place is implied, the 
adrerbs whither^ hither, and thither should be osed, and 
not, wAer«, here and there^ ai: whither shall we go? — Thej 
came Ai/Aer— they went thither. 

Obt. 7. The adverbs when and where are sometimes im- 
properly used for the relative which^ and the govemiDg 
prepo0itioo, as: tohere^ for, /rom which; where, for, in 

RULE 21. 

Two negatives destroy each other, or are equivalent to 
an affirmative, as: 

JVor did they not perceive him: that Is, they did per- 
ceive him. 
His language iflrYia^t/n^ranimaffca/: that is, it is gram- 
maticaL 

Obs, 1. It is better, in general, to express an affirmatioD 
in a regular affirmative, than by two negatives. But when 
one of the negatives is joined to another word, as ip the 
last example, the two negatives form a pleasing and deli- 
cate variety of expression. 

Obs, 2. In the construction of sentences, we should avoid 
an unnecessary repetition of the negative, as: 
I could not wait no longer; for, any longer. 
I never repented of doing good, nor shall I not now; 

for, nor shall I now. 
I cannot by no means ^llow; for, by any means, allow. 
Nor let no comforter approach me; for, any comfort- 
er, &c 

RULE 22. 

Prepositions govern the objective case of a noon or pro 
noun, as: 

I have heard a good character of him. 

From Wm, that is needy, turn not away. 

A word to the wise is sufficient/or them. 

To whom does this book belong? 

To whom shall we go /or instruction, in thia matter? 
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They reside in the city of Philadelphia. 

Strength of mind is luith them^ that are pure in heart. 

Ohs. 1. The preposition should precede the word, 
blch it governs, as: 

To whom wilt thon giye the hookf 

For whom did yon purchase the grammar? 

Of what subject did he discourse? 

Troy was the city, in which Priam reigned. 

Ohs. £. Sometimes the preposition is separated from the 
»un, in order to connect different prepositions with the 
me noun, as: 

He boasted of^ and contended /or, the privilege. 

Though virtue borrow no assistance /rom, yet it may 

often be accompanied hy^ the advantages of fortune. 

But this construction should be avoided. It would be 

ttter thus: Though virtue borrow no assistance from the 

Ivantages of fortune, yet it may be accompanied by them. 

0&^. 3. The preposition is often omitted before nouns 
id pronouns, as 

Give me a book; that is, to me. 

Get me some apples; that is, /or me. 

He was banished England; that is, /rom England. 

Wo is me, if I preach not the gospel; that is, to me, &c. 

OhB. 4. The reciprocal pronoun one another may take 
le preposition o/*, either between the parts of the words, 
r before them, as: 

They were jealous of one another; or, they were jeal- 
ous one of another* 

Ohs, 5. Before the distributive adjectives each, every^ 
ther; or before any word conveying unity of ideas, the 
reposition among would be improper, as: 

The opinion gains ground with every body: not, 
an%ong. 

Ohs. 6. When a preposition is not followed by a noun or 
ronoun, or when it has no object after it, it is to be con? 
dered an adverb, as: 

To loC[k tij>— tp come d&x^ne^XoXotk. araiauL : 



i 
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la these examples, the words up^ down and around qua- 
lify the Terhs, and are properly adverbs. 

Obs. 7. Some participles of the present tense perform 
the office of prepositions, and are to be so considered, as: 
They were all hi fault, excepting him. 
TbttcAmg- that matter, I cannot say any thing. 
Respecting his return, I know nothing. 
I have nothing to do, concerning that matter. 
According to report, he was much to be blamed. 

The pupil shonld carefully study the force and meaning 
of the different prepositions. For, an accurate and appro- 
priate use of them is of great importance in speaking and 
writing the language correctly. 

RULE 23. 

Conjmictions, whether copulative or disjunctive, ooimect 
either words, or sentences, as: 

Two and three make five, and four more make nioe. 
Neither he nor she was present, at the time. 
He will either learn grammar or mathematics. 
Ton are happy, because you are good, and virtuous. 
Let there be no strife, between me and thee; and be- 
tween my herdmen and thy herdinen;ybr we are brethren. 

ObB, 1. When conjunctions connect sentences or clauses, 
they usually unite them, as an additional affirmation, or as 
a condition, a cause, or end; as in the two last examples. 

Obs. 2. When conjuqctions connect words, they generally 
join similar parts of speech in a common dependence upon 
some other terms; as in the three first examples under the 
rule. 

Obs, 8. The word at, when a conjuuction, often con- 
nects words that are in opposition, as: 

She walks as a queen, with dignity and grace. 
He offered himself as a candidate for congress; 

Obs. 4. The conjunction is frequently omitted by ellip- 
sis, as: 

We hoped you would come; that yon would come. 
John, James, and Thomas are here; and James, &c. 
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RULE 24. 

CoDJunctionts, whether copulative or disjunct! Fe, connect 
the same modes and tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and 
pronouns, as: 

Candor is io be approroed and practised. 

The master taught him and her to write. 

He and $he were school-fellows. 

You may XesLvn grammar^ or geography. 

You may either study^ or play. 

If you sincerely desire^ and earnestly pursue virtue, it 
Ticill be found by thee, and prove a rich reward. 

Obs. 1. Conjunctions sometimes connect different modes 
and tenses, but in these cases the nominative is to be re« 
peated, as: 

He may return, but he will not continue* 
She was proud, though she be now humble. 

Obs. 2. When we pass from the affirmative to the ne* 
gative,' or from the negative to the affirmative, the nomi- 
native is always to be repeated, as: 

He is rich, but he is not respected. 

He is not rich, but he is respected. 

She is beautiful, but she is not amiable. 

She is not beautiful, but she is amiable. 

RULE 25. 

Conjunctions, which imply doubt, or contingency, re- 
quire the verb, with which they are connected, to be in 
the subjunctive mode, as: 

If I were to write, he would not regard it. 

tie will not be pardoned^ unless he repent. 

If thou forsake him, he will cast thee o£f for ever. 

if it were not so, I would have told you. 

Except a man be bom again, he cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Thiough he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

Ob$. 1. The conjunctions, that require the verb injhis 
modO) are: If^ though^ unless^ kst^ except^ and some often. 
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But they may have the indicatiye form of the yerb afler 
them, wheD DOthing of doubt or contingencj is expressed; 
or when the contingencj is a matter well known, as: 
If thou hadst been here, I should not have gone. 
Though he is poor, yet he is respected by those who 

know him. • 

Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor. 

Obs. 2. The present tense of this mode in many instances 
seems to have a future signification, as: 

Unless he act prudently, he will not succeed. 
If Ae obtain his end, he will be happier for it.'*' 

RULE 26. 

Conjunctions of a positive nature require the indicati?e 
mode after them, as: 

He is healthy, because he is temperate. 
^ ^s virtue advances, so vice recedes from us. 

• 

Obs. 1. Some conjunctions have their correspondent 
.conjunctions belonging to them, either expressed or under* 
stood, as: 

1st. Though has yet and nevertheless: Though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he^ became poor. Though 
he was powerful, he was meek. 

* Mr. Murray thinks, the circumstance of uncertunty or contin- 
l^ency alone constitutes the subjunctive mode; and that it may ex- 
ist under the form of the indicative or potential. For^ says he, the 
definition of this mode has no reference to a change of terihination» 
but merely to the manner of the being, action, or passion signified 
by the verb. It may, therefore, as properly exist without a varia- 
tion of the verb, as the infinitive mode, which does not difier from 
the indicative in termination. 

That these conjunctions should sometimes be connected with 
Terbs in different modes, is not a principle peculiar to our language. 
We find the same to pertain in the Latin, the most perfectt and 
classical of all languages. 

I have observed in another place, that there is a difference of 
opinion among grammarians upon this mode. But it should be the 
object of every one to diminish the anomalies of the language, and, 
as far as practicable, render it precise and definite. 
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1^d» Whether hu or: FFAetW he will go, or not, I cannot 

tell. 
3d. Either has or: I will either send it, or bring it myself. 
4th. Neither has nor: Neither he i%or I am able to ac- 
complish it. 
5th. A$ has 0$: She Is a» amiable as her sister, and a$ 

mach beloved. This expresses a comparison of 

equality. 
6th. As has so: As the stars, so shall thy seed be. 

This also expresses a comparison of equality. 
7th. As has so: As the one dieth, so dieth the other: 

as he reads, so they read. This expresses a com-^ 

parison of quality. 
8th. So has as: So to see thy glory, as I haye seen 

thee in the sanctuary. 
9th. So has a#, with a negation and an adjecti?e: 

Pompey was not so great a general as Cssar, nor 

so great a man. 
10th. So has that; expressing a consequence: He was 

so fatigued, that he could hardly move. 

RULE 27. 

When a comparison is expressed by the conjunction 
^ian or a#, the noun or pronoun following agrees with the 
Terb expressed or understood; or is governed by a verb or 
preposition expressed or understood, as: 

You are taller than I: that is, than I am. 
They loved him more than me: that is, than they Icved 
me. 
.' The sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but much 
better by Solomon than him: that is, than by him. 
He is as deserving of credit as his sister: that is, as his 

sister iff. 
Jane learns with as much care as her sisten that is, 
as her sister learns. 

Ob9. 1. If the relative who immediately follow than^ it 
\b ptrt in the objective case, as: 

Alfred, than whom^ a greater king never reigned. « 
I admire Cicero, than wlwm^ no atithor is more elo- 
quent. 
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Belzebub, than whom^ Satan excepted, none higher sat. 

But this form of expression should, upon all occasions, 
be avoided. It is clumsy and inelegant. The sao^e senti- 
ment is better expressed by using the personal proaoun, 
instead of the relative. In this case, it will be the nomi- 
native to the verb understood, by the rule, as: ^ 
A greater king never reigned than he: that is, than he 

was. 
No author is more eloquent than he: that is, than 
he M. 

RULE 28. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 

ideas in few words, an ellipsis or omission of some words 

is frequently admitted, as: -'I 

He was a learned, wise, and good man. 

They must, and they shall, be punished for their fault. 

The laws of God and man require obedience to the 

civil magistrate. 

Obs. t. When the omission of the words would obscure 
the sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
impropriety, they must be expressed, as: 

We are apt to love, who love us; that is, those who, &c* 

Obs. 2. Most compound sentences are more or less ellip- 
tical, as: 

A man, woman, and child. The laws of God and man* 
A magnificent house and gardens. 
She was young, beautiful, and virtuous. 

The ellipsis is of great use in the language. It abridges 
or shortens discourse; and contributes to the conciseness 
and strength of sentences. 

RULE 29. 

The interjections) 0,oA, andaA ate followed by the pro- 
noun of the first person in the objective Case, as: 
O me! ah me! oh me! 

In the second person, they are a mark or sign of an ad- 
dress to a person or thing, as: 
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O thou persecutor! Oh, ye hypocrites! 
O Tirtue, how amiable thou art! 

Obs. 1. The objective case is probably governed by a 
verb understood, as: 

Ah me! that is, ah pity me! 

RULE 30. 

In the bse of prepositions, and words, which relate 
to each other, regard should be had to the meaning of the 
words, Yvith which they are connected; and a regular and 
clear construction throughout should be carefully pre- 
served, as: 

He was more beloved than Cinthio, but not so much 

admired. 
Thi»is the last rule of sjrntax. 
This book was bought for Jane, and her sister Mary. 
The first proposal was different from the second, and 
contrary to it. 

Ohs, 1 . This rule is very general, and may be applied 
to the correction of many erroneous forms of expression, 
upon which none of the less general rules can be made to 
bear. 

What do you understand by syntax? 

What do you mean by a sentence? 

How many kinds of sentences are there? 

Wlutt is a simple sentence ? What is a compound sentence ? 

How are sentences divided? Will you give an example of a de- 
claiative sentence? 

What do vou mean by an interrogative sentence ? Will you give 
an example? 

What is an imperative sentence? -Will you give an example? 

What do you mean by a phrase? What are tne principal parts of 
a sentence? 

Into how many parts is syntax divided? What do you mean by 
concord? What by government? 

Wlutt may be considered the general principles of iflyntax? wm 
you enumerate them? 

Where is the proper place for the adjective? Under what dr- 
cumatances is it to be put after the noun? When is the adjective 
to be Gonadered a noun ? What kind of a noun ms^ it be called? 

m2 
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Are nouns sometiiiies to be conudered as mere adjectives? 

When may they be so considered? 

Have the articles any resemblance to adjectives^ In what respect 
are they like them? 

When are the articles to be omitted before nouns? When is the 
definite article to be used? When the indefinite? 

When an article is placed before a participle of the present tense» 
what effect has it? 

What may this kind of noun be called? 

Must pronouns always represent their antecedents, whether rela- 
tive or personal? How must they a^ee with. them? 

How must the verb agfree with its nominative? Where is the 
proper place for the nominative case ? 

When is it to be placed after the verb? When an auxiliary is 
used, where is it to be placed? 

When the verb comes between two nominatives, with which 
should it agree? 

Where should the relative be placed? When two or more nouns 
come together signifying the same person or 'thing, how are tliey 
to be placed? But if they signify different things, are they put in 
the same case? 

Which is governed in the possessive case? Are the relative pro- 
nouns governed in the same way? 

Has the preposition 0/ sometimes the sense of the possessive? 

Will you give an example? 

What case does the transitive verb govern ? Do their participles 
follow the same rule? 

Do the compound participles sometimes assume the character of 
nouns? Can you give examples? 

If you wish to represent an action or event that took place ante- 
cedent to that in which we are speaking, what tense would you use? 

If you would represent an action or event that took place in a 
period of time that includes the present, what tense would you use? 

Can you give examples in both these cases? 

If you wish to represent an action or event as having taken place 
before some other action, or point of time already past, what tense 
would you use? 

If you wish to represent an action or event that will be done or 
take effect, at or before the time of some other action or event, 
what tense must you use? 

What is the best rule that can be given oonceming the tenses of 
the verb? 
' What case does the preposition govern? 

If a preposition be joined to a verb without any object^ how is it 
%o be considered? 

Where is the proper place of the preposition? 

Into liow many classes may prepoutions be divided? 
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What conjunctions are commonl/ jcnned with the subjunctire 
mode? 

What do they usually imply? 

Have we any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunc- 
tiona in the subsequent part of the sentence? 

Can you mention any of them? .. . ^ 



« « 



The followiDg exercises are designed to exemplify the 
rules of syntax, and the obsenrations under them. 

RULE 1. ^ 

Julius CsBsar was the greatest general of his time. 

Rome, the mistress of the world, was founded by Romu- 
lus upon the banks of the Tiber, a river in Italy. 

Washington, the first president of the United Stjites, is 
called the father of his country. 

New York is the first commercial city in America. 

He is a good scholar. She is an amiable young lady. 

Plato was a distinguished philosopher of Greece. 

Self-love, the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by 
reason. 

RULE 2. 

The scholars are attentive and industrious. They are 
obedient to thei,r tutor. 

These books are neatly bound. He is a vf^ise, learned 
and good man. 

Those trees in the orchard are in full bloom. They will 
proddce an abundant harvest. 

I have not travelled during the last twenty years. 1 do 
not recommend this kind of suffering. 

That set of books was a valuable present to me. 

Peace of mind is an honorable amends for the sacrifice 
of interest. These are ample amends for all his labors. 

A good character should be employed as a means of do- 
ing go6d. There is no means of escaping the punishment. 
' Faith is not only a means of obedience, but also a prin- 
pal part of it. He lived temperately, and by this means, 
preserved his health. They were diligent, and attentive 
to their stadieSi aa4 ^y tliese means, acquired knowledge. 
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Erery tree is kDown by its frait. Each one should 
esteem other persoas better than himself. In proportion, 
as either of these two qualities is wanting, the language is 
imperfect. 

Every one of the letters bears regular dates, and con- 
tains certain proofs of correctness. Every grove, and every 
tree was cut down. 

The torrent tumbled through rocks abrupt. The plan 
of salvation displays wisdom unsearchable, and goodness 
infinite. 

Pompey the Great was vanquished by Cssar. Alexan- 
der the Great conquered Darius, king of Persia, at the 
river Granicus. He afterward extended his conquests to 
the river Indus. 

He is a boy regularly studious, and devoutly ptous. 

The wicked shall be punished for their sins; but the 
righteous shall] be rewarded for their faith and piety. 

Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. 

It is easier to build two chimnies than to maintain one. 

The pleasures of the understanding are preferable to 
those of the imagination. 

He is the stronger of the two, but not the wiser. 

He was extremely prodigal, and his proper^ is neariy 
expended. 

Neither of these men seems to have any idea of the 
matter. 

On either side of the river was the tree of life. 

In general, the subject has been fully discussed, and we 
are satisfied. 

RULE 3. 

A man will naturally entertain a more particular kind- 
ness for the men, with whom he has the most frequent in- 
tercourse. 

We enter Into intimacy with the person, whose temper 
and disposition suit the best with our own. 

The oflener I see him, the more I like him. They are 
not the men. He hoped that this title would secure to 
him an ample, and an independent .authority. 
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We often see the wise, the good, and the j^rcat man lie 
concealed, &c. To saj the worst, we may gain time bj the 
measure. 

Man is the noblest work of God. Man was made for so- 
ciety, and ought to extend his good will to all men. 

Fire, air« earth, and water are the four elements of phi- 
losophers. 

As his misfortunes were the fruit of his own obstinacy, 
few persons pitied him. 

The fear of shame, and the desire of approbation, pre- 
vent many bad actions. 

The prudent and industrious generally gain riches. 

By the observing of truth, you will command esteem and 
respect 

The changing of times and seasons, the removing, and 
setting up of kings, belong to Providence alone. 

In the tracing of his history, we find little that is worthy 
of imitation. 

RULE 4. 

The king and the queen have put on their robes. They 
will soon l^ ready to walk. 

Te, who keep the eabbath-day holy, teach your chil- 
dren to keep it also. 

I, who have finished my lesson, may now take exercise: 
but you, who have not finished your lesson, must first finish 
it, and then you may do the same thing. 

Is any person, on his entering into the world, fully se- 
cure that he shall not be deceived by its allurements? 

He had an acquaintance, who poisoned his principles. 
Those, that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 

True philosophy, which is the ornament of our nature, 
consists more in the love of our duty, and in the practice 
of virtue,' than in great talents, and extensive knowledge. 

Men of fine talents are not always the persons, whom we 
should esteem. The persons, with whom you dispute, are 
of your opinion. 

Self-love, the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by 
reason: but for that, man would be hiactive; and but for this, 
he would be active to OP end. 
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Whoever entertains sach an opinion jndges erroneous! j. 

How beantifal soever Ihejr appear, thej have no real 
merit 

In what light soever we view him, his condoct will bear 
inspection. 

Which of those two persons has Astinguished himself 
the most! 

Religion raises men above themselves: irreligion sinks 
them Mneath the brutes: the latter binds them down to this 
perishable earth; the former opens to them a prospect in 
the skies. 

It is these that taint the female mind. It was the man, 
or the woman, that acted so shignefully. The tmth is, it 
was I tluit helped hen 

Proprietfr of language is the selection of snch words, u 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
Intend to express bj them. 

RULE 5. 

The jury will be confined, until they agree to a verdict 

The committee were unanimous, and this is their award. 

The clergy declared their intention to call a synod. 

The people will not agree to g^ve up their right of 
electing their representatives. 

The crowd was so great that, with difficulty, we passed, 
through it 

The school was adjourned, and it has not assembled yet 

The court of Areopagus was celebrated for the justice 
of its decisions. 

The company was small at the first, but it was greatly 
increased. 

When the nation complains, the rulers should listen to 
its voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pursue 
pleasure as their chief good. The fleet was seen sailing 
up the channel. It has arrived, and moored in safety. 

The regiment consists of a thousand men. It is com- 
manded by a brave officer. 
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RULE 6. 

The sun and stars shine by their own light. The moon 
and planets reflect the light, which they receive from the 
ran. They disappear in the soperior brightness of his rays. 

Truth and honesty cannot fail of their reward Learn- 
ing and good sense idways adorn their possessor. Cherish 
lore and nnity; for they are the bond of society. 

Discontent and sorrow showed themselyes im his coon- 
tenance. 

Caesar and Pompey contended for the goyemment of 
Rome. They were the most distingoished generals of the 
age. 

Neither John, nor James, has said his lesson to his tutor. 

Either Jane, or Mary, will be at the head of her class. 

Ton or I will be in oar place at the time Appointed. 

We shall obtain the premium at the examination. 

James and his brother will contend for it; but they can- 
not get IL 

Can justice or troth change its nature? Neither the lion, 
nor the tyger, will bow his neck to thee. 

Neither will my father, nor my mother, giye his con- 
sent 

RULE 7. 

1 learn grammar. You study arithmetic. He studies 
algebra. We are repeating our tasks. Ye do speak the 
truth, and tell no falsehood. They are parsing their ex- 
ercise. The man walks slowly forward. We shall soon 
overtake him. 

I lost my book yesterday; can you tell, where I shall 
find i^ I have been to school to-day. Does your sister 
learn geography? 

This is a pleasant evening. The sun is setting in the 
west The clouds are beautiful in the sky. 

To be good is to be happy. To be temperate in eating 
and drinking, to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve 
the mind free from tumultuous passions, are the best pre- 
senratives of health. 

To livie soberly, righteously, and piously. Is required of 
all men. To live temperately, is the best physic. 
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Be grateful, children of men. Charles, come hither, 
and say yonr lesson. Bring your exercise with you. It 
is well written. It is correct. 

The distance is forty miles. He will he absent four days. 
The tree is forty feet high, and four feet thick. The 
plank is fourteen inches broad, and fifteen feet long. 

The book cost five shillings and six pence. It is worth 
eight shillings. He resided for many years in the state of 
New York. He rode forty miles on the fourth day of July. 

The places are forty miles distant. I board for three 
dollars a week. 

What avails all my exertions?— Will martial flames for- 
ever fire thy mind? — Shall I study my grammar, or write 
my exercise? 

Had I been well, I should have come to school. Arise 
thou. John, are you ready with your lesson? 

RULE 8. 

It is not I, with whom he is angry. They believed it 
to be him. 1 would have acted the same part, if I were 
he. It could not have been she. It must have been her 
sister. 

■ 

I By the improvement of her mind, she has become ami* 
able. 

He is a learned man. I know him to be a learned man. 

'From small beginnings, Rome became the mistress of 
the world. 

He has grown up to be a man in stature, and in refined 
judgment. 

The government of the United States is^ a represeota* 
tive republic. 

He proved himself to be a friend to the liberty of his 
country. 

Washington was the soldier, the patriot, and the state^ 
man. He is justly styled the father of his country. His 
memory will be revered by future generations. 

No man can be called hajppy before his death. Solon 
was a distinguished legislator of Athens. His code of laws 
was made the basis of the twelve tables, compiled by the 
Roman commissioners. 
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Vii^il is considered the prince of Roman poets. He 
was a learned man. Homer is supposed to be his superior 
in sublime eloquence; but not to be his equal in correct- 
ness of taste, and parity of style. 

By prudence and economy, he became rich. The ge- 
neral was saluted emperor. The professor was appointed 
tutor to the prince. Aristotle was appointed tutor to Alex- 
ander; who was afterward called the Great. I am he, 
whom they reviled. 

RULE 9. 

The peasantry go braefoot, and the middle sort use 
wooden shoes. The court of Rome was not without soli- 
citude. The house of commons was of little weight. 

Congress was influenced by these measures. 

An army of twenty thousand men was assembled. The 
wicked shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into eternal life. 

My people do not consider. They rejoice in that, 
which should give them sorrow. The congress of the 
United States is composed of a house of senate, and a 
bouse of representatives. 

No people was ever so much infatuated as the Jewish 
nation. The family were aH well, when we left them. A 
majority were disposed to adopt this measure. 

AH the world are spectators of your conduct Blessed 
are the people that hear, and obey the gospel. 

All the virtues of mankind are eadly counted; but their 
follies and vlces^are innumerable. 

RULE 10. 

Th^ sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we re- 
ceive, the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of a supe- 
rior, and superintending power. 

James and John were the sons of Zebedee, and partners 
with Simon. Joy, tranquillity, and peace dwell there. 

Their love, their hatred, and their envy have perished 
with them. 

Ignorance and negligence have caused the mistake. The 
disconofiture and slaughter were great A long course of 
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time, and a variety of incideots and circumstances) are re- 
>quisite to produce these irevolutioDS. 

Patriotism, morality, and every public and private con- 
sideration, demand our submission to just and lawful govern- 
ment. 

Nothing delights me so much as the works of nature. 

The thoughtless and intemperate enjoyment of plea- 
sure obliterates every serious thought from dur minds, and 
effaces the sense of religion, and of God. 

My love and affection toward thee remain unchanged. 

Scipio, as well as Hannibal, was a great general. 

The religion of these persons, as well as their customs 
and mani^ers, was misrepresented. 

Caesar, as well as Cicero, was considered a master of 
eloquence. 

Every bird, every beast, is the work of his hand. Every 
hair of our head is numbered. Sach one must give an 
account to God for the use or abuse of the talents commit- 
ted to him. 

RULE 11. 

No axe or hammer has ever awakened an echo here. 

Neither want nor cold prevents his approach. 

Neither authority nor analogy supports his opinion. 

That, which the heart or the imagination dictates, flows 
readily. • 

The happiness or misery of man is put, in a great mea- 
sure, in his own hands. 

Neither character nor dialogue was understood properly. 

It must be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire does not 
carry in itself robbery or murder. 

Death, or some worse misfortune, soon divides them. 

I or thou art to blame. Thou or I am in fault. Neither 
poverty nor riches were injurious to him. I or they were 
offended at it. 

My sister and I are daily employed in our respective oc- 
cupations. 

A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a^picture, 
as well as read it in a description. 
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RULE 12. 

We should be gratefol to those, who, by repeated kind 
offices, have proved themselves to be our frieDds. These 
are the men, who, yoa might suppose, were the authors of 
the work. 

Our tutors are our benefactors, to whom we owe obe- 
dience, and whom we ought to love. 

These are the trees^ which produce fruit abundantly. 

Syntax, which is the third part of grammar, treats of the 
agreement, government, and proper arrangement of words 
in sentences. 

The relative, which becomes the nominative to the 
verb, usually precedes it. 

The person, whom you saw yesterday, left town this 
morning for Boston. 

The persons, whom conscience and virtue support, may 
smile at the caprice of fortune. 

From the character of the persons, with whom you as- 
sociate, your own character will be estimated. 

Of whom did you purchase those books, which you are 
reading? I bought them of the bookseller, who lives at the 
sign of the bible. Whom did you see there? 1 saw him and 
his clerk. 

I saw our /riend, him, who was here last winter. 

The gardener, who gave me the tulips, promised, at the 
same time, to give me a piony. 

RULE 13. 

I am the person, who adopts the sentiment, and main- 
tains the propriety of such measures. 

Thou art the friend, who hast often relieved me, and 
who hast not deserted me now, in the time of need. 

I perceive thou art a pupil, who possessest good parts, 
but who hast cultivated them little. 

Thou art the Lord, who didst choose Abraham, and didst 
bring him out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

Are you the officer, who commanded the American 
troops at New Orleans? 
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RULE 14. 



Shall we take a walk into your father^s orchard? These 
bookfit are jour sister^s. Wisdom^s precepts form the good 
xnan^s interest and happiness. 

Virtue brings its own reward. This book is mine. That 
paper is hers* These apples are his; but the peaches are 
ours. 

The grammar is thine. These pens are theirs. 

I called at the bookseller's shop. They were bought 
yesterday at the bookseller's. She is the sister of my friend's 
wife. They are John's, as well as his sister's books. 

The wrath of Poleus' son. He was Moses' minister. For 
goodness' sake, 1 pray you to desist. For conscience' sake, 
proceed no further. Demosthenes' oration against Aschiaes 
was an excellent production. 

I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer. 
There are many books at Thomas', neatly bound, and at 
a low price. 

. For David, my servant's sake. It was Paul the Apostle's 
advice. Dionysius the tyrant's power. 

I reside at Johnson's, the friend and patron of the arts 
and sciences. We tarried a short time at Lyftleton's, the 
ornament of the country, and the friend of every virtue. 

These psalms are David's, the king, priestf and prophet 
of the Jewish people. It was necessary to have both the 
physician, and the surgeon's advice in the case. 

Much will depend upon the pupil's composing oflen, bat 
more upon his reading. Much depends upon this rule's 
being observed. His being admired caused his ruin. Jane's 
being flattered rendered her vain. 

RULE 16. 

Alexander the Great conquered the Persians at the river 
Granicus, and afterward he subdued the Persian monarchy. 

I declare unto you him, whom ye ignorantly worship. 

Whom should we esteem more than the wise and the 
good? By the character of those, whom you choose for 
your friends, your own is likely to be formed. 

They are the personS| whom he thought to be true to 
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)wn interest. Choose for yoQr friend, the man who 
the boldness to speak the truth upon all occasions, 
must premise these circumstances. Whose number had 
amounted to three thousand. 

hey, whom opulence has rendered proud, and whom 
rj has corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures 
iture. 
he man, whom he raised from obscurity, is dead. We 

V him and them; but who are you? Whom should I 
t, but my old friend? Whom shall we send upon this 
nd? 

athematics is a study, I like very much. Grammar and 

^raphy are studies, I like the most of all others. . 

'ill you procure me a grammar? The teacher g^ve me 

Srst premium. He gave my sister the second premium; 

John, my brother, the third premium. 

ou pay me a compliment. The book was given him. 

BULE 16. 

harles has been saying his lesson. I found him read- 
the orations of Cicero. She is studying rhetoric and 
:, and making good progress in them. 

Y exposing himself too much in different climates, he 
his health. Thinking themselves wise, they became 

3. 

ohn was sent to prepare the way of the Lord by the 
iching of repentance. By the continual mortifying of 
corrupt affections, we become holy. ITiey made pre- 
itions for advancing and promoting the public good. 
: is an overrating of ourselves, to reduce every thing 
le narrow measure of our capacities. The keeping of 
day in seven is a divine command. 
[e derived much pleasure from hearing the philosopher, 
or will be the consequence of their neglecting of it. 
m the calling of names, they proceeded to blows, 
y promising much, and by performing little, we be- 
le despicable. He studied to avoid the expressing of 
opinion too freely. 

^his was, in fact, a converting of the money to his own 
His being disappointed rendered him petulant 

ii2 
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Her being beautifal was a misfortaDe to her. His being 
flattered made him vain. He is not the person, who he 
appeared to be. If it were not he, whom do you suppose 
it to have been? 

RULE 17. 

He failing, who can hope for success? I being young, 
they deceived me. They refusing to comply with the terms, 
I withdrew. The child being lost, what can the parents 
do? This having been done, we will become friends. 

This being said, we all departed to our homes. He 
having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. The 
moon shining in the night, the darkness was dispelled. 

RULE 18. 

We should strive to do our duty. Patriotism prompts 
men to perform noble actions. It is better to live upon a 
little, than to out-live a great deal. 

It is full time to go to school. It is generous to forgive 
injuries. It is praiseworthy to relieve the wants of others. 

I have observed some persons use their wit improperly. 
We see many persons make no conscience of committing 
acts of oppression, when they could pass with Impunity. 

It must be a pleasant sight to see young persons reso- 
lutely withstand the allurements and temptations of vice, 
and persevere in a course of religion and virtue. 

I heard Charles recite his lesson, and parse his exerdte* 
The tutor will be ready to hear the class recite presently. 
It is our duty to use diligence in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

I remember to have heard the preceptor say, that dili- 
gence and application to study were necessary, in order to 
•or becoming scholars. 

Please to excuse my absence. It is time to rise. The 
man was seen to go through the gate into the yard. 

Joseph said: Cause every man to go out from me. 

1 need not solicit him to do a generous action. I dare 
not proceed too hastily in thifli business. 

Let us choose the good, and avoid, the evil. Let us be 
careful to make the best improvement of our time. 
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To be diligent in your studies, is praiseworthy. To feed 
tbe hoDl^) and to clothe the naked, are christian duties. 

RULE 19. 

I intended to write last week. I cannot excuse the re- 
missness of those, whose business it should have been to 
Interpose their good offices. There are two circumstances, 
which made it necessary for them to lose no time. 

From his biblical knowledge, he appears to have studied 
the scriptures with great attention. I found him better 
than I expected to find him. It is a Ipng time since, I di- 
rected him to do it. 

It would have afforded me great pleasure, as oAen as I 
reflected upon it, to have been the bearer of such pleasing 
intelligence. If I had been the bearer of such pleasing 
intelligence, it would have afiforded me much pleasure. 

From his conversation, he appears to have studied the 
Iliad with care and judgment. He is supposed to have 
died by violence. 

To have deferred his repentance longer, would have 
disqualified him for repenting altogether. 

The best rule that can be given, is, to observe what the 
sense necessarily requires. 

To preserve consistency and propriety in the use of the 
tenses of verbs, we must recollect that in the potential 
mode, the present and indefinite tenses oAen carry with 
them a future sense. 

By the next new yearns day, I shall have been at school 
three years. He, who had been dead, sat up and began 
to speat. 

I shall be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in that 
particulai^ t purpose to go to Washington, and after I 
shall have finished my business, to return to New York. 

When we had visited London, we returned content, and 
satisfied, to our peaceful residence. 

• RULE20. 

Wtt must not expect to find study always agreeable to 
us. We fiind them always ready, when we want them. 
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Many prophecies have heen remarkably fal filled. If 
you be naturally blessed with a good memory, exercise it 
continually, and you will greatly improve it. 

Vice always creeps slowly, and insensibly entwines 
around us those concealed fetters, by which, at last, we 
are completely bound. 

These rules will be clearly understood, afler they have 
been diligently studied. There are some thieves in the 
house, who will rob and plunder it. 

He was never seen to laugh from that time, but he often 
T^ept. He never comes at a proper time. He went to 
London in the first .place, thence to Paris, and hence he 
will return. 

A boy so well educated gives great hopes of future use- 
fulness. No king was ever so much loved by his people. 
He was not often pleasing, because he was vain. 

These things never should be separated. 1 should be 
pleased, if you could tarry a little while with me. 

RULE 21. 

I never did repent of doing good, nor shall I now. No 
imitator ever came up to the author. I can by no means 
believe the story. The testimony is net insufficient Nor 
let any comforter approach to me. 

The evidence in this case is not immaterial. This ex- 
planation of the matter was not inexpedient. What you 
have said is not unsatisfactory to me. 

RULE 22. 

Of whom do you speak? Associate not with fenons, of 
whom none can speak well. To whom will you give the 
fruit? He is an author, with whose works I am much 
pleased. Charles, give me those books. Will you go to the 
store, and buy me some paper and quills? 

He is resolved upon going to the Persian court He was 
ea^r in recommending it to his fellow citizens. 

He found a very great difficulty in writing. You have 
be^owed your favors upon the most deserving persona. 

xour prejudice against my cause wa» unreasonable. 
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Those things, which have the greatest resemblance to 
each other, freqaently differ the most. 

The rejection of it is consonant to our common nature* 
Policy sometimes can prevail over force. 

It remains with thee and me to determine that matter. 
I lent the book to some person, I Icnow not to whom. 

The error was occasioned by compliance with earnest 
entreaty. This principle is in unison with our nature. 

Look up to heaven, and see the multitude of stars. Then 
look down upon the earth, our perishable abode. 

The torrent rushed down from the mountain, and de- 
luged the plain. The water spread around in every di- 
rection. 

According to our custom, we go to church every Sun- 
daj, if nothing prevent us. You were all to blame, except 
him. 

Respecting the matter of controversy between you, I 
know nothing. 

RULES S3 and 24. 

If he prefer a virtuous life, and be sincere in hisjprofes- 
sioDS, he will succeed. To deride the misfortunes of others 
is inhuman, and to want compassion toward them is un- 
christian. 

The parliament addressed the king, and immediately 
proceeded to business. His wealth and he bid adieu to 
each other. 

He entreated me and my friend to be on good terms 
with him. We often overlook the blessings which we en* 
joy, and search for others that are beyond our reach. 

j^y sister and she were intimate with each other. Anger 
glances into the breast of a good man, but rests only in the 
bosom of fools. 

She walks with a dignity and grace. Rank may confer 
influence, but it will not necessarily produce virtue. 

He does not want courage, but he is defective in seosf- 
bility. My brother and he are good grammarians. 

They understand neither grammar nor geography. 

I can read either Virgil or Cicero. ■ I am studying at 
present Sallust, and shall shortly read Horace. 
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I 

My father designs me either for the har or pulpit: bat I 
am pleased with neither the former, nor the latter. 

Virtue is praised by many, and she would be desired bjr 
them, if her worth were really known. 

RULE 25. 

If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remember 
that thy brother hath any thing against thee, &c. 

He cannot be clean, unless he wash himself. Whether 
it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed. 

Though he was a son, yet learned he obedience, by the 
things which he suffered. 

Reprove not a scomer, lest be hate thee. Love not 

sleep, lest thou come to poverty. Take heed that thoa 

speak not to Jacob. If he be discreet in his conduct, hft 

will succeed. If thou do not reward this service, he will 

^ be discouraged. If thou dost heartily forgive, endeaTOur 

to furgct tho offcnec. If he do not submit, it Will be from 

necessity. Though he do submit, he is not convinced. 

If a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them go 
astray, he will leave the ninety and nine, &c. We shall 
overtake him, though he run. Unless he act prudently, 
he will not accomplish his 4)urposes. If thou prosper, 
thou shouldst be, thankful for it. Unless he study dili- 
gently, he will never become learned. He will maintain 
his principles, though he lose his property. 

Whether he succeed or not, his intention is pure, and 

. laudable. If he be not prosperous, he will not repine at 

his fortune. If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thyself. 

If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest be 
baptized. Though he excel in knowledge, she far ex- 
ceeds him in virtue. Though he seem simple and artless, 
he has deceived us. If he allow the excellence of virtue, 
he does not regard her precepts. 

If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst obey him. Though 
thou did conform, thou hast gained nothing by it. 

I purpose to take a walk this afternoon, unless it raln.^ 

If thou cast me off, I shall be unhappy. If he be an im- 
postor, he would have been detected. I knew that thou 
^ert not slow to hear and forgive. Take heed lest thou 
fall. 
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Were I to enumerate her virtues, it would look like 
itterj. Were he ever so opulent and great, this con- 
ict would debase him. 

RULE 26. 

There is no man so sanguine, as not to fear some ad- 
erse consequences. This is no other than the gate of 
aradise. 

To trust in him is no other than to acknowledge his 
ower. As the governess was present, so the children he- 
aved properly. He is so conscious of deserving the re- 
oke, that he dare not reply. 

They are both worthy of praise; and one is equally as 
eserving as the other. He is as diligent and learned as 
is brother. I will either present it to him imrself, or di- 
ect another person to do it. 

The house is not as commodious as we expected to find 
t. I must be so candid as to own that I have been mis- 
ilcen. 

There was something so amiable in her countenance, 
hat it affected me with love and respect for her. As far 
8 I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

The work is a dull performance, and is capable of pleas- 
3g neither the understanding, nor the imagination. 

He has more sense and prudence than to be made a 
ape to such artifices. The dog in the manger would 
either eat the hay himself, nor suffer the ox to eat it. 

He is not so eminent, nor so much esteemed, as he 
binks himself to be. 
• 

RULE 27. 

He is taller than L You are a much greater loser than 
. He suffers more than they. A stone is heavy, and the 
and weighty, but a fooPs wrath is heavier than they both, 
f the king give us leave, we may perform the office as 
veil as they, who do perform it. 

It was not tbe work of so eminent an author as he, to 
nrhom it was first imputq^. He is younger than his sister. 
They loved him more than me. The undertaking was 
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much better executed bj his brother than by him. There 
is odIj one in fault, and that is I. 

Salmasius (a more learned man than he has seldom ap- 
peared) was not happy at the close of life. 

They know how to write as well as he; but he is a bet* 
ter grammarian than they. Who betrayed his friend!— 1 
did not 

RULE 26. 

I saw a man, woman, and child. I have a fine house, 
and gardens. I mentioned not only the year, but the day 
and the hour. 

I met on the road a little man, and woman. I will lore 
and fear him. This is the man, they love. These are 
the books, he bought yesterday. 

The horse I rode to town to-day fell down on the road. 

It is just, the memory of their virtues should remam to 
posterity. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen. The man was old and crafty. She was young, 
beautiful, virtuous, and accomplished. 

I went to see and hear him discourse upon the subject 
He spake and acted wisely. Thrice I went and offered 
my service. He went into the abbeys, halls, and public 
buildings. 

He spake to every man, woman, and child, in the house. 
They confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love of 
their Creator. 

Though 1 love him, I do not flatter him. If this part of 
our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one 
nation; and if another, from another. Wealth and pover^ 
are temptations; that tends to excite pride, this discontent 

RULES 29 and 30. 

O thou, who art so mmindful of thy duty! Ah wretched 
me, how ungrateful for the favors received! Oh happy 
they, surrounded by so many blessings! 

Hail thou, who art highly favoned! O thou, my voice 
inspire, who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with &rel 
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man, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with him? 

This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has 
been or shall be printed. We should entertain no preju- 
dice against plain and honest people. 

Sincerity is even more valuable than knowledg-e. Many 
persons have pro6ted by good advice. 1 have a beautiful 
field and pleasant walks. 

He is resolved to remove to the city, and reside there. 

Neither did he, nor any other person, suspect so much 
dissimulation in the young lady. 

The deaf man, whose ears had been opened, and whose 
tongue had been loosed, glorified the great Physician. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, of 
many of them, might have been, and probably were, good. 

The greatest masters of criticism differ among them- 
selves. 

Promiscuous Exercises. 

Disappointments sink the heart of man, but the renewal 
of hope gives consolation. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contain forty pounds of flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches was unknown a 
few centuries ago. A variety of pleasing objects charms 
the eye. The inquisitive and curious are generally talka* 
tive.' Great pains have been taken to reconcile the parties. 

Have the goods been s'bld to advantage? — There are 
many occasions in life, in which silence and simpFicity are 
true wisdom. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
When our abundance makes us wish for more. 
Accept these grateful tears: for thee they flow; 
For tnee, who ever feels another's wo. 

To do ante all men, as we wish that they, in similar cir- 
cumstances, should do unto us, constitutes the great prin- 
ciple of virtue. 

To be of a pure mind, to exercise benevolence toward 
others, and to cultivate piety toward God, are the sure 
means of becoming peaceful and happy. 
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The school of ezperieDce teaches many useful lessons. 
You should do justice to all men, even to enemies. Food| 
clothing, and credit, are the rewards of industry. 

No age, no condition, is free from trouble. In the path 
of life are many thorns as well as flowers. 

The vices, which we should especially avoid, are those 
which most easily beset us. Our parents and teachers are 
the persons, whom we ought, in a particular manner^ to 
respect. 

If our friend be in trouble, we should endeavor to con- 
sole him. Thou art the man, who hast improved those 
privileges, and who wilt reap the reward. 

The American poeple are prosperous and happy. The 
company has assembled. A herd of cattle grazing in the 
meadows affords a pleasing sight. 

■ The young, the healthy, and the prosperous, should not 
presume on these advantages. The scholar's diligence 
will secure the tutor's approbation. 

The good parent's greatest joy is, to see his children 
virtuous, wise, and happy. When a person has nothing to 
do, he is almost always tempted to do wrong. 

We need not urge Charles to do good: he loves to do it 
That sort of pleasure weakens and debases the mind. 
Wisdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice and folly debase us. 

The misfortune did happen, but we earnestly hoped, 
and endeavored, to prevent it. To have been censured by 
5?o judicious a friend, would have greatly discouraged me. 

Having early disgraced himself, he became mean and 
dispirited. ., 

We should always prepare for the worst, and hope for 
the best. A young man so learned and virtuous, promises 
to be a very useful member of society. 

Neither threatening nor promises could make him vie- 
late the truth. Charles and John are not insincere, we 
may therefore safely confide in them. The evidence in 
the case is not improper. These things are not unusefu! 
ior us. 

From whom was that information received?— To whom 
belong that house and those fine fields? 

He and 1 commenced our studies at the'same school. If 
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we contend abont trifles, and violently maintain our opi- 
Dions, we shall ^ain few friends. 

If you acquire knowledge, good manners, and virtue, you 
will secure esteem. Though Charles and I be rivals in our 
studies, we do not cease to be friends. 

Id our travels, we jtaw much to be approved, and much 
to be condemned. 

She is more talkntive and lively than her brother, but 
not so well informed. Though I be not so good a scholar 
as he is, I am not less attentive to study. Jane is beloved, 
"because she is modest and amiable. 

Dissimulation in youth is the forerunner of perfidy in 
old age* Its first appearance is the fatal omen of growing 
depravity, and future shame. 

Pampered by indulgence, all our passions will become 
mutinous, and ungovernable. Desire, not reason, will be 
the ruling principle of our actions. 

If we view ourselves, with all our imperfections and 
failings, in a just light, we shall rather be surprised at our 
enjoying of so many good things, than discontented, be- 
cause the^e are some, which we may want. 

To live for a long time, ought not to be our favorite 
wish, 80 much as to live well. How many pass away the 
most valuable years of their lives, tost in a whirlpool of 
pleasure and folly. 

Look arouud you with an attentive eye, and examine 
characters well, before you connect yourself too closely 
with any one, who may desire your society. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its possessor. The 
flower is easily blasted. It is short lived at the best, and 
trifling in comparison with the higher, and more lasting 
beauties of the mind. 

The true honor of man consists not in the multitude of 
riches, or the elevation of his rank; for experience showi!, 
that these may be possessed by the worthless, as well as 
by the deserving. 

Thousands, whom indolence has sunk into contemptible 
obscurity, might have come forward to usefulness and 
honor, if idleness had not frustrated the efiects of all their 
powers. 

Disappointments derange and overcome vulgar minds^ 
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The patient and the wise, by a proper improvement, fre- 
quently make them add to their high advantage. 
• Engrave upon your minds this sacred rale: ^^Do anto 
others, as you wish that they should do unto you.'^ Dis- 
content often nourishes passions equally malignant to the 
cottage and the palace. 

Be not so overcome by the injuries with which you 
meet, as to pursue revenge; so, by thje disasters of life, as 
to sink into despair; so, by the evil examples of the world, 
as to follow them into sin: but overcome injuries by for- 
giveness; disasters, by fortitude; ewl examples, by firmnes^ 
of principle. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are inexpreasible. 
They can be justly conceived only by those, who possess 
her. The consciousness of divine approbation and supporl, 
and the steady hope of future happiness, communicate a 
peace and joy, to which all the pleasures of sense bear no 
resemblance« 

If we knew how much the pleasures of this life deceive 
and betray their unhappy votaries, and reflected on the 
disappointments in pursuit, the dissatisfaction in enjoyment, 
or the uncertainty of possession, which every where at- 
tend them; we should «ease to be enamoured with such 
brittle and transient joys, and should wisely fix our hearts 
on those virtuous attainments, which the world can neither 
give nor take away. 

' The silent stranger stood amazed to see 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty. 

Rude behaviour and indecent language are peculiarly 
fograceful to youth. The true worship of God is an im- 
portant and awful service. We should strive to live peace- 
ably with all men. 

The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
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In grorves we live, and lie on mossy beds, 

By. crystal streams, that mnrmnr thro^ the meads* 

The lark each morning waked me with her sprightly lay. 
There are no fewer than thirty-two species of the lily. 

Teach me to feel another's wo, 
To hide the fault, I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to thy door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the 'shortest span: 
Gh! give relief, and Hearen will bless thy store. 

In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And otter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing as they shine, 
^^The hand that made us is divine.^' 



Of Prosody. 'J' ^^ ^' ^^ 



That part of grammar, which treats of the pronunciation 
of words, and the laws of versification, is called Prosody. 

The pronunciation of words comprises accent^ quantity^ 
emphasisj pause^ and tone. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice, on 
a certain letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heard than the rest, or distinguished from them; as, in the 
word presime^ the stress of the voice is. upon the letter w, 
and second syllable nime, which takes the accent. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that, which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that 
stress of voice, which we may place upon another syllable, 
beside that which has the principal accent When the ac* 
c^nt falls upon a vowel it renders it long, as in the word 

02 
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glory^ where the accent falls opon the letter o; but when 
it falls upon a consonant, it renders the vowel of that sylla- 
ble short, as in the word Imbit^ which has the first syllable 
short. 

All words of two syllables have one of them accented, 
as; habiu actor^ glory, fyc. Words of three and more sylla- 
bles, beside the principal accent, have generally the se- 
condary or half accent on some one of their syllables, as: 
crucifix, luminary, where the principal accent falU upon 
the tirst syllable, and the secondary or half accent upon 
the third. So also in the words complaisant, violin, the 
principal accent falls upon the last syllable, the secondary 
or half accent uponthe first.* 

Thc quantity of a syllable is that time, which 19 occa- 
pied in pronouncing it. It is either long or short, 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is upon the 
vowel, which causes it to be slowly joined in pronuncia- 
tion to the following letters, as: in the words fall, bale, 
iiiGCd, feature. 

A syllable is short, when the accent is upon the conso- 
nant, which causes the vowel to be quickly joined in pro- 
nunciation to the following letters, as: in the words sSnt, 
bonnet, hunger. 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of 
a short one in pronunciation, as: mate, and note, which re- 
ijiiire double the time in pronouncing them, that mat and 

not -J-O. 

Emphasis is a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by 
which we distinguish some word or words, on 'which we 
«!esign to lay particular stress, and to show how they af- 
fect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, 
as well as by a greater stress. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. It is 
simple, when it serves only to point out the plala mean- 
ing of any position: it is complex, when, beside the mean- 
ing, it marks also some emotion of the mind, or gives a 

• Any rules fop placing the accent upon words, or fixing the 
quantity of syllables, would be of little use to the learner. They 
are therefore here omitted. Upon this part of grammar^ let the 
pupil consult Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. 
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meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
usaal acceptation. The simple emphasis is little more 
than a stronger accent, with little or no change of tone: 
the complex emphasis, beside force, has always a mani- 
fest change of tone. ^^And Nathan said unto David, 
Thou art the man." This is an example of the simple 
emphasis. Here we perceive the emphasis does little else 
than point out the meaning of the speaker. That pathetic 
expostulation in Ezekiel, ^^ Why will ye die?^^ is an instance 
of the complex emphasis. Beside the usual meaning of 
the words, we perceive an emotion of the speaker super- 
added. 

On the right management of the emphasis, depends the 
life of pronunciation. If it be placed wrong, we confound 
and destroy the meaning, or at least render it ambiguous. 
To give an instance or two; the question: ^^ Do you ride 
to town to-day?" is capable of four di£ferent meanings, ac- 
cording to the emphasis. If it be placed upon the word 
you^ the answer will be: no, I shall send a servant in my 
stead. If it be placed upon ride^ the answer will be; no, I 
purpose to walk, if it be placed upon to town^ the answer 
may be; no, I shall ride into the country. If it be placed 
upon to-day^ the answer may be; no, but I shall to-morrow. 
Again; ^^Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?" If 
the emphasis be placed upon the word betray esty it makes 
the reproach turn upon the infamy of treachery. If it be 
placed upon you^ it makes it rest upon Judas^ connexion 
with his Master. If.it be placed uponJtAe Son of man^ it 
makes it rest upon our Saviour's personal character and 
eminence. If it be placed upon with a kMs^it turns it upon 
his prdstitution of the signal of peace and friendship to the 
purpose of destruction. 

When two words are put in contrast or opposition to one 
another, they are both emphatic, as: He is the tyrant^ not 
ihQ father of his people. His subjects/ear him, but they do 
not lorvt him. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks the ques* 
tion, as: FFAo said so? — FF%$nwill he come? — Whiihtr^hM 
I go? — Why dost thou weep? 

Emphasis may be further disthiguished into the weaker, 
and the stronger emphasis. In the sentenQe; ^^ Exercise 
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and temperance strengthen even an indifferent constitu- 
tion;^ we perceive a stress of voice to fall upon the word 
strengthen^ but a greater stress upon the word indifferent; 
whidi receives the principal emphasis. 

Beside its other offices, emphasis is the great regulator 
of the quantity of syllables. It sometimes changes long 
into short; and again short into long^ according^ to the im- 
portance of the words, in regard to mecining. It also 
sometimes changes the place of the accent; as, in these 
examples; ^'He shall increase, but I shall cZecrease.*' 
"There is a difference between giving and /orgiving." 
"In this species of composition, plausibility is much more 
essential than probability.^' Here the emphasis requires 
the accent to be placed upon syllables, to which it does 
not properly belong. 

In order to manage emphasis properly in reading or 
speaking, the only rule to be given is: Study to attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of the sentiment, 
which you pronounce. To lay the emphasis with exact 
propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and atten- 
tion. It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment. 
It merits the attention of every reader and speaker. 

There is an error into which many persons fall, namely, 
that of multiplying the emphatic words too much. If they 
recur too frequently, and the reader or speaker attempt 
to render every thing, which be expresses of high import- 
ance by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learn to 
pay little regard to them. 

Pauses or rests in speaking or reading, are a total cessa- 
tion of the voice, during a perceptible, and in manj cases, 
a measurable space of time. 

They are of two kinds, emphatical pauses, and such as 
mark the distinctions of the sense. 

Emphatical pauses are made afler something -has been 
said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. These pauses have the effect of a 
strong emphasis. They should therefore be used sparing- 
ly; for, as they excite uncommon attention, if the import- 
ance of the matter answer not the expectation, they cause 
disappointment and disgust. The principal use of pauses 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the flame time 
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to allow the speaker time to draw his hreath. The proper 
adjustment of these pauses is one of the nicest and most 
difficult parts of delivery. 

Pauses are also necessary to the hearer, that the ear 
may be relieved from the fatigue, which it would othei*- 
wise endure from a continued sound; and that the under- 
standing may have sufficient time to mark the distinction 
of sentences, and their several members. 

Pauses, which distinguish the sense, are either suspend- 
ing, or closing. The former Is used, when the sense is 
incomplete, and is only a slight and simple suspension of 
the voice: the latter is used, when the sense is complete, 
and consists generally in an easy or gradual fall of the voice. 
But here there are many exceptions. There are many 
sentences, in which, though the sense be not complete, 
the voice takes the closing, rather than the suspending 
pause; and others, in which the sentence closes with the 
suspending pause. 

In general, if there be nothing in the sense, which re* 
qures the last sound to be elevated, an easy fall, sufficient 
to show that the sense is finished, will be proper. And in 
pathetic pieces especially those of the plaintive, tender, 
or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often require 
a still greater fall or cadence of the voice. 

The only general rule in the management of pauses tn 
reading or speaking is: Attend to thelmanner in which nature 
teaches us to speak, when engaged in real and earnest 
discourse with others. 

Tones consist in the modulation of the voice, and in 
the notes and variations of sound, which we employ in the 
expression of our sentiments. 

They are different from emphasis and pauses. These 
afifect particular words and phrases with a degree of in- 
flection of the voice; but tones, properly so called, a£fect 
sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes the whole of a dis- 
course. 

In the proper use of tones, consist the life, spirit, beai»> 
ty, and harmony of delivery. The beautiful lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example: 
^^The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places. How 
are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Oath: publish it not to 
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the Streets of Askelon: lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice; lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 
Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, nor rain upon 
you, nor fields of offerings; for there the shield of the 
mighty was vilely cast away; the shield of Saul, as though 
he had been anointed with oil!" The first of these divi- | 
sions expresses sorrow and lamentation; the note, there- | 
fore, is low. The next contains a spirited command, and 1 
should be pronounced much higher. The last, in which 
be makes a pathetic address to the mountains, where his 
friends were slain, must be expressed in a note quite differ- 
ent from the former; not so low as the first, nor so high as 
the second; but in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The best rule to be given upon the subject of tones, is: 
Strive to enter into the spirit of the author's sentiments, as j 
well as into the meaning of his words. We shall then scl- > 
dom fail to deliver them in proper tones, and in suitable ] 
expressions. 

Questions. 

Of what does prosody treat? — ^What does the pronunciation of •; 
words comprise? 

What do you mean by accent' — Can you give an example? 

How is accent divided ?p— What is the difference between the prin* 
dpal and secondary accent? J 

When the accent falls upon a vowel, what effect has it ? 

When it falls upon a consonant, what effect has it upon the vowel 
of that syllable? 

Can you give examples? — ^In all words of two syllables, b one of 
them accented? 

In words of three and more syllables, what are the rules concaii- 
ing the accent? — What do you mean by the secondary accent?— 
Can you give examples? 

What do you mean by the quantity of syllables? * 

When is a vowel or syllable long? — ^When is it short? 

What do you mean by emphasis? 

Into how many kinds is emphasis divided? 

What is the difference between simple and complex emphasis? 

Can you gire examples of each kind of emphasis? 

Is it important that the emphasis should be properly placed in 
reading and speaking? 

When two words are put in oppoution or contrast, are they both 
emphatic? 

What examples can you give ? 
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Does the emphasis often lie upon the words, which ask the 
question? — Will you gire examples? 

Does emphasis often regulate the quantity or leng^ of syllables? 

Can you give ezamplesr 

In placing the emphasis, what is the best rule to be observed? 

What do you mean by pauses? — How many kinds of pauses are 
there? — What is the principal use of pauses? — ^Are pauses neces- 
sary to the hearer, as well as to the speaker? — Why are they ne- 
cessaiy to the hearer? 

In the use and application of pauses, what is the best rule to be 
obseired? 

What do you mean by tones?— Are they different from emphasis 
and pauses? — In what does that difference consist? 

Are tones of great use in speaking and reading?— Can you give 
any example of their use and application? — How should the first 
part of that lamentation be pronounced? — ^In what note should the 
second member? — In what note or tone should the last member be 
pronounced? — ^What are the reasons for this difference of tone? 

Tlliat 18 the best rule that can be given upon the subject of tones? 



Fcrnfication is the arrangement of a certain number of 
syllables according to certain laws. 

Rbynoie is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
Terse to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. A 
certain number of syllables connected form a foot. They 
are called/ee/, because by them the voice, as it were, steps 
along through the verse in a measured pace. 

The ancients divided their syllables into long and short; 
and ascertained the exact quantity of each; giving to the 
long syllables twice the time of the short. The long ones, 
being the more important, marked the movement of the 
verse. 

In English, syllahles are divided Into accented and unac- 
cented; and, by the peculiar stress of voice upon the ac- 
cented syllables, they are equally as capable of marking 
the movement, and of pointing out the regular paces of the 
voice, as the long syllables were by their quantity, among 
the ancients. 

When the accent falls upon the vowel, the foot is ex- 
actly of the same nature with the ancient foot, having the 
same just quantity in the syllable. And when it falls upon 
a consonant, it has the same effect; agreeing in movement, 
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though differing in measare, and making different ioapred- 
fiions npon the ear. We have therefore, in fact, dnpli- 
cates of the ancient feet. This is a richness peculiar to 
oar language; and places at the disposal of the poet an 
abundant stock of materials; which he may work up into 
an almost endless variety. 

Every foot has powers peculiar to itself; and upon the 
knowledge and right application of those powers, the plea- 
sure and effect of poetic nuipbers chiefly depend. All feet 
used in poetry consist either of two, or three syllables; and 
are reducible to eight kinds; four of two syllables, and four 
of three, as*follow: 

Dissyllable. TrisyUabk. ^ 

A Trochee - q A Dactyl -f^ o 

An Iambus o - An Amphibrach o - u 

A Spondee-- An Anapaest ^ fj ~ 

A Pyrrhic o o A Tribrach quo 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
unaccented, as: ^^ Hateftil, p6ttish.^' 

An Iambus has the first syllable unacceoted, and the last 
accented, as: ^' Betray, consist.^' 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented, as: 
** The pale moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented, as: 
'* 6n thg tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two lat- 
ter unaccented, as: '• L&borer, p6ssible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccent- 
ed, and the middle ^ne accented, as: ^* Dellghtfiil, do- 
mestic'' 

An Anap^st has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented, as: ^^ Cfintriivene, acquiesce.'' 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented, as: *^ Nfim^ 
lilblS conquerable.'' 

Some of these feet may be denominated principal feet, 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly or chiefly formed of any of 
them. Sucn are the Trochee, Iambus, Dactjrl, and Ana- 
paest. The others may be termed seeotidary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve 
the verse. 
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IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, ac- 
cording to the number of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed. 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of 
an Iambus, with an additional short syllabloi as: 

Dlsd^ding, 
Complahiing, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met 
^ith in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides 
with the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to le 
continued through any great number of lines. It consists of 
two Iambuses, 

What pl&ce is here ! 
What scenes appear ! 
To me the rose 
No longer glows. 

It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short 
syllable, as: 

Up5n ^ mountain 
Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of d^ree Iambuses. 

In places far 5r near. 
Or famous or obscure. 
Where wholesome is the air. 
Or where the most impure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable, as: 

Our hearts no longer laogiiish. 

4. The fourth form Is made up of/our Iambuses. 

And m§.y ^t ISst my weary Sge 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fiftti species of English Iambic consists of five 
Iambuses. 

p 
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H6w IoyM, howTalii'd dnce, S.vEils th^ oot, , 
To whom related; or by whom begot: 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 
^Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

BS wise t6 day, ^tis madn^s to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Thi^ is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of five Iambuses; but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapsssts, &c. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed most of the Ei^lish common 
measures may be varied in the same way, as well as by 
the different position of the pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the 
Jllexandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

For tb6u art but of dust; be humble and b^ wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme; and, whe»used sparingly, and with juc^ment, oc- 
casions an agreeable variety. 

The seas shall waste, th^ skies !n smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains: 
Thy realm Jor ever lasts^ thy own Messiah reigns, 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure is 
made up of seven Iambuses. 

ThS Lord d^c^nd^d from ^b5re,&nd b5w'd th^ heavens 
high. 

This was anciently written in one line; but It is bow 
broken into two, the first containipg four feet, and the se- 
cond three. 

When all thy mgrcies, O mf God! 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, i'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 
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In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on 
even syllables: and every line considered by itself is, in 
genera], more melodious, as this rule is more strictly 
observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, con 
sists of one Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tru^t love, 
From above^ 
Being pure, 
Will endure. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be 
used on serious occa^ons* 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of 
two feet; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for 
any seriouft purpose. 

On th£ m5uiit&la 
^By a fountain. 

U sometimes contains two feet or Trochees, with an ad- 
ditional long 9yll«bl«^ 



Inthed&ysofdld 
Fables plainly told. / 

S. The third species consists of three Trochees, as: 
When our hearts &re mduming; 
or of three Trochees, with an additional long syllable, as: 

Restless mdrt^ls t5il f $r nought; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals try; 
There you cannot seek in vain; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of /our Tro- 
chees, as: 

R5upd us roars th^ tempest lOuder. 
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This form maj take an additional long syllable, as: 

Idle, after dinner, in his chair, 
Sat a farmer, roddj, fat, and fair. 

But this measure is yery uncommon. 
• 

5. The fiflh Trochaic species Is likewise uncommon, it 

is composed of five Trochees, 

All that walk 6n foot or ride in eharidts, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of nx 
Trochees, as: 

On a mountain, stretched beneath It hoary wlll^. 
Lay a shepherd swain, and yiew'd the rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our lan- 
guage admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is lobe placed 
on the odd syllables. 

The Dactylic measure being very nncommoD, 1 shall 
give only one example of one species o£ it. 

From th^ low plaastires of this f &ll^n natiire. 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

Anapaestic verses are divided into several species. 

1. The shortest Anapasstic verse must be a iingle Ana- 
p«3t| as: 

Biit in vain, 
They complain. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous: for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we 
might make^ Trochaic. And therefore the first and sim- 
plest form of our genuine Anapsstic verse, is made up of 
two Anapaests, as: 

But, his courage ^g&n fail, 
For no arts could avail. 
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This fonii admHs of an additional short syllable: 

Th^ Ms cootie 'g&n fail him, 
For no arts coald avail him. 

2. The second species consists of tAree Anapaests. 

y^ woods, spread your branch^ ^pace: 
To your deepest recesses I fly; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase; 

I would vanish from every eye. 

This is a very p1easin|; measure, and much used, both in 
solenm and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic consists of 
four Anapaests; 

MSy I govern my passions with abs61ilte sway. 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This measure -will admit of a short syllable at th^ end, as: 

On th^ warm chSek 5f y5oth, smiles &nd r6s^S,re blending. 

The above are the difiereut kinds of the principal feet, 
in their more simple forms. They are capable of numer- 
ous variations, by the intermixture of those feet with each 
other; and by the admission of the secondary feet. 

I have already observed, that English verse is composed 
of feet formed by accent; and, that when the accent falls 
on the vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by 
quantity, as: 

O'er heaps 6f rG!n stalked th^ stately hind. 

r 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second 
syllable. In the following line we shall find the same Iam- 
bic movement, but formed by accent on consonants, except 
the last syllable. 

Then rustling, cr&ckling, cr4shing, thunder down. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables is com- 
pensated, by a short pause at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

f2 
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I shall now show the manner in which poetry is varied 
and improved, by the admission of secondary feet into its 
composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night 

The first foot here is a Dactyl; the rest are Iambics. 

O^er many ^ fr5zen, mkny a fiery Alp. 

This line contains three Amphibrachs mi^ed with Iambics. 

Innumerable before th' Almighty^s throne. 

Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See th^ bold youth stlr&in iip the threatening steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee, the second a genoine 
Spondee by quantity; the third, a Spondee by accent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the se- 
cond a Spondee. 

■ 

That on weak wings from far pursues your flight.^ 

Poetical pauses are of two kinds, sentential and karmo' 
nic; the former regards the sense; the latter the harmony 
of timbers. 

The sentential pauses are the comma, semicolon, colon, 
and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be divided into the final and 
ccesural pauses. These sometimes coincide with the sen- 
tential pause; and sometimes exist, where there is no stop 
in the sense. 

* From the preceding view of English versification, we may see 
what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For we are not only 
allowed the use of all tl]ifi. ancient poetic feet, in our heroic mea- 
sure, but we have, as before observed, duplicates of each, agree- 
ing in movement, though differing in measure, and which make 
dinerent impressions on the ear: an opulence peculiar to our lan- 
guage, and which is the source of a boundless variety. 

Movement and measure are thus distinguished: Movement ex- 
presses the progressive order of sounds, whether from strong to 
weak, from long to short, or vice versa. Measure signifies the pro- 
portion of time, botli in sounds and pauses. 
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The final pause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the verse, and marks the measure: the ccuural pause di- 
vides the line into two equal, or unequal parts. 

The final pause preserves the melody, without inter- 
fering with the sense. And it is this pause alone, which, 
on many occasions, marks the difference between prose 
and verse; as will appear from this example: 

^^ Of man^s first disobedience, and the fruit of that for* 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing, heavenly 
muse!'' 

A stranger to' the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shalf restore, the 
passage to its true state of verse. 

^^ Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Bnought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the bUssful seat, 
Siog, heavenly muse!" 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse in such a manner, as to make every line sensible to 
the ear; for what is the use of melody, or for what end 
has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, we 
suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause; and de- 
grade them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose? 

The Cssura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable, of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot, 

as: 

The silver eel" in shining volumes rolPd, 

The yellow carp" in scales bedroppM with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot, 

as: 

Round broken columns" clasping ivy twined. 

O'er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 
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Oo the sixth syllable, or at the end of the t^iird foot, as: 

Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord? 

A line may be diytded into three portions, by two essu- 
ras, as: 

Outstretch^ he lay" on ihe cold g^ipid" and oft 
LookM up to heaven. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, 
which divide the line into four pauses. 

This semi-pause may be called a demi ccesura. 

The following Unes admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' T^hile he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. 

By melody, is meant, a pleasing effect produced on the 
ear, from an arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, 
according to the laws of measure and movement. 

By harmony, is meant, an effect produced by an action 
of the mind, in comparing the different members of a verse 
with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful pro- 
portion between them. 

By expression, is meant, such a choice and arrangement 
of the constituent parts of verse, as serve to enforce and 
illustrate the thought or the sentiment. 

From the examples which we have given of verses com- 
posed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a consi- 
derable portion of melody is found in each of them, though 
in different degrees. Verses made up of pure Iambics 
have an excellent melody. 

That the final and cssural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the instances 
which we have already given of those pauses. To form 
lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at the end of 
the second, or of the third foot, or in the nuddUe of the 
third. 
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Verses composed of Iambics have a fine harmony; bat 
as the stress of the voice in repeating sach verses is always 
in the same places, that is, on every second syllable, such 
a uniformity would disgust the eai' b a long succession; 
and, therefore, such changes were sought for, as might in- 
troduce the pleasure of variety, without prejudice to me* 
tody; or which might even contribute to its improvement. 
Of this nature was the introduction of the Trochee, to form 
thie first foot of an heroic verse, as: 

Favours to ndne, td &U shS smiles Sxt^nds, 
OTt she rejects, but never once offendd. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In the following 
line of the same niovement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All these 6ur ndtifins v&in, sees Sod derides. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with* 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
and Spondees; In which, two Impressions In the one foot 
make up for the want of one in the other, and two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make tha 
sum of the quantity of the two feet| equal to two Iambics. 

On the grSen bink t6 look IntiS thIS clear 
Smooth lake, th^t t5 mS seSmM another sky. 
Stood ral'd, stdod vast ](nf!n3[titde c5nfln^d. 

The next variety admitted Is that of the Amphibrach. 

Which m&nf & bard Ud chanted mftn)^ & d&y. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphi* 
brachs; and three. Iambics. 

The caesura improves the melody of the verse, and la 
the chief source of harmony In numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
of the caesura, arises from comparing two members of the 
same line with each other; because the beauty of propor- 
tion in the members is founded in nature, being as one to 
two— two to three — or three to two. 
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The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a cooplet, or two contiguoof lines, as: 

See the bold yoath" stnun up the threatening steep, 
Rush thro' the thickets/' dovm the vallejs sweep. 

Here we find the cassara of the first line at the end of 
the second foot,* and in the middle of the third foot, in the 
last line. 

Hang o^er their coursers' heads'' with eager speed, 
And earth, rolls back" beneath the fljing steed. 

In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third 
foot, in the first line; and of the second^ in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from comparing 
a greater number of lines, and observing the ciolntiTe pro- 
portion of the couplets to each otheri in point of similarity 
and diversity, as: 

Thy forests Windsor'' and thy green retreats. 
At once the monarches" and the muses' seats. 
Invite my lays." Be present, Sylvan maids. 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves. 
When through the clouds" he drives the trembling 
doves. 

In this way, thft comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody. This is still increased by the introduc- 
tion of two caesuras, and much more by that of semi-pauses. 
The semi-pauses double every where the terms of com- 
parison, give a more distinct view of the whole and the 
parts, afford new proportions of measurement, and an am- 
pler scope for diversity and equality, those sources of 
beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blpf soins' in the trees, 
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Lives' through all life'' extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' andivided" operates' unspent. 

The last object in vernfication regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they 
naturally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, 
which is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the 
mind: and the Dactylic or Anapssstic, the Trochaic, lambiq, 
or Spondaic, prevails even In common discourse, according 
to the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To 
imitsite nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words 
in the artificial composition of verse, must take care to 
make the movement correspond to the sedtiment, by the 
proper use of the several kinds of feet; and this is the first 
and most general source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few 
select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession of long syllabtes, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. 

So stretchM out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

' and sheer within 

Lights on his feet; as when a prowling wolf 
Le&ps o'^r th^ f ^nce with ease int5 th^ fold. 

The Trochee, which begins the line, shows Satan in the 
act of lighting: the Iambus that foUowfi, fixes him — ^^Llghts 
on his feet." 

The same artifice in the beginamg of the next line, 
makes us see the wol^le&p o^Sr thS fitocei-^Bat as the 
mere act of leaping over the fence, is not liie only cir- 
cumstance to be attended to, but also the facility with 
wiiich it is done; this is strongly marked, not only by the 
smooth foot which follows— ^^wiUi<&a8e,^^—4tself viery ex- 
pressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic {ireeedkig the last 
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foot— ^ibt6 fh^ fdld^^— which indeed carries the wolA- 
'' with ease !Dt5 tb^ f5ld.'' 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed as to divide the line inio very unequal 
portions; such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede. 



thus with the year 



Seasons return, but not to me returns. 

Day" or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Here the caesura after the first semipede Day^ stops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
the greatness of the author^s loss, the loss of sight. 

No sooner had th^ Almighty ceased, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout, 
Loud" as from numbers without number'^ sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy.— — 

Th^re is something very striking in this uncommon cae- 
8)|^a, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the 
importance of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject with an example containing 
the united ^powers of many of the principles which have 
been explained. 

Dire w^ the tdssing" dgep the groans'' D^pair 
T6nded the sick" busiest from co6ch to codch" 
And ov^r th^m tridmph&nt de^th" his dlirt" 
Shook" bm delayed t5 stiTke. 

Questimis. 

What is versification? 
What do you mean by ihjrme? 
"What are the constitueiit parts of verse? 
What do you mean by feet? Why are thev so called? 
How did the ancients divide their qrUablear 
Which regulated the movement of the verse? 
In EngCsby how are syllables divided? 
When the accent falls upon the vowel, what is the nature of the 
foot? Has it the same effect when it falls upon a consonant? 
Have we duplicates of the ancient feet? 
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^ Does tlus give to the English poet an advantage, which the an- 
^ents did not possess? 

Upon what do the pleasure and effect of poetic numbers chiefly 
depend? 

Of how manyiiyllables do the poetic feet consist? 

To how many kinds may they be reduced? 

"What are Ihe names of the poetic feet? 

Of how many syllables does each consist? 

Can you give examples? 

"What is the shortest form of Iambic verse? 

Have we any poem of this measure? 

How many species of Iambic verse have we? Can you give tx- 
tmples of each ? 

Of how many syllables does the shortest Trochaic verse consist^ 

How many species of this verse have we ? Can you give exam- 
pies of each ? 

Of how many syllables does the shortest Anapxstic verse consist^ 

How many species of this verse have we? Will you give exam- 
pies of each? 

May^all these kinds of verse be varied by the admission of se- 
condary feet? 

Of how many kinds are poetical pauses? 

"What are the essential pauses? How may the harmonic pause* 
be divided? 

Where does the final pause take place? 
. What effect has the final pause upon the melody of the verse ^ 

Is it important to observe tliis pause in reading verse? How 
will you make that manifest? 

Where is the place fbr the caesural pause? Can you give exam- 
ples? 

What are the great objects of poetic numbers? 

What do you mean by melody ? To form the first melody, where 
must the caesural pause be placed? 

What do you mean by harmony? 

Have verses composed of Iambics a fine melody? Do they ever 
admit any other feet? Which do they admit? 

Does the caesura improve the melody ? 

Whence arises the lowest perception of harmony by means of 
the caesura? 

What do you mean by the term expression in poetic numbers? 



Of Punctuation, 

That part of grammar, which treats of the divisioD of t 
written composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the different 
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pauses, which the sense and an accurate pronunciation re- 
quire) is called punctuation. 

The comoia represents the shortest pause; the semico- 
lon, a pause double that of the comma; the colon, double 
that of the semicolon; and the period, double that of the 
colon. 

The comma usually separates those parts of a sentence, 
which, though very closely connected in sense and con- 
struction, require a pause between them. 

Rule 1. In simple sentences, the words have so close a 
connection with each other, that they admit no stop, except 
a full stop at the end, as: '^ The fear of the Lord is the be- - 
ginning of wisdom.'' But if the sentence be long, it may 
take a comma immediately before the verb, as:^^ To be to- 
tally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect m 
character." 

Rule 2, When an imperfect phrase, or sonie circam- 
stance, is introduced between the parts of a sentence, a 
comma, in general, is used both before and after, as: '^ 1 
remember, with gratitude^ his goodness." «' His work is, 
in many respects^ very imperfect." '^It is, therefore^ not much 
approved." " The king, approving the plan, put it into 
execution." "His talents, formed for great enterprises^ 
could not fail to render him conspicuous." 

Rule 3. When two or more words, being the same parts 
of speech, occur in the same construction, they are to be 
separated by a comma, if no conjunction intervene, as: 

Reason, virtue, answer one great aim. 

The husband, wife, and children suffered extremely. 

They took away their furniture, clothes, and stock in 
trade. 

Plain, honest truth wants no artificial covering. 

David was a brave, wise, and pious man. 

A woman, gentle, sensible, well educated, and religions. 

Virtue supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity. 

In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, request, and 
discuss. 

A man, fearing, serving, and loving his Creator. 

He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and respected. 

We are fearfully, wonderfully made. 

Success generally depends on acting prudently, steadily, 
and vigorously^ in what we undertake. 
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To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to pro- 
tect the innocent, to reward the deaerving, are hu- 
mane and noble employments. 

Bat In all cases if the conjunction be used, the comma mdst 
be omitted; as: ^^ Plain and honest truth wants, &c.'^ ^^ We 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.^' ^^ Reason and virtue 
answer, &c." 

., Ride 4. ^hen a conjunction is divided by a phrase from 
the verb to which it belongs, that intervening phrase is 

generally set ofif by commas, as: ^' They set out early, and, 
efore the close of the day, arrived at the destined placa*'' 

Rule, 5. The case absolute, the infinitive mode absolute, 
and the person or thing to which an address is made, are 
to be separated from the rest of the sentence by commas, 
as: ^^ His father dying, he succeeded to the estate.^' 
^^ Having finished the business, he submitted it.^' ^^ The 
business being accomplished, he resigned his office.^' ^^ To 
confess the truth, I was in fault.'' ^^ My son, give me thy 
heart.'' ^^am obliged to you, my friends, for all your 
favours." 

Rule 6. Nouns in apposition to other nouns, when ac- 
companied by adjuncts, are separated by commas, as: 
'^ Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for hi^ 
zeal and knowledge." ^^ The butterfly, child of the sum- 
mer, fluttered in the sun." 

But if such nouns be sipgle, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided, as: ^* Paul the Apostle." <^ Alexander 
the conqueror." 

Ride 7. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives, if they be long, are separated by a comma, 
as: '*' As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so doth 
my soiil pant after thee." ^^ Better is a dinner of herbs 
with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

But if they be short, the comma is omitted, asc ^^Man* 
kind act oftener from caprice than reason." 

Rule 8. When words are placed in opposition to each 
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Other, or with some marked yarletj, they are to be dis- 
tJDguished bj a comma, as: 

" Tho' deep, yet clear; the' gentle, yet not dull: ■ 
Strong, without rage; without overflowing, full." 

" Good men, in this frail imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union with, but in opposition to, the views of 
others." But, if the word, with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, be single, it is better to omit the comma, as: 
" He was not only the kmg, but the father of his people." 

Rule 9. A remarkable expression, or short observation, 
may be properly set off by a comma, as: " It hurts a man's 
pride to say, I do not know." " Plutarch calls lyitJg, the 
vice of slaves." 

Rule 10. The relative pronouns generally admit a com^ 
ma before them, as: *' He preaches sublimely, who lives a 
sober, righteous, and pious life." " There is no charm in 
the female sex, which can supply the place of virtue." 

But if the members be closely connected by the relative, 
the comma should be omitted, as: ^^ Self-denial is the sacri- 
fice which virtue must make." 

Rule 11. A simple member of a sentence, contained in 
another^ or following another, should be distinguished by 
the comma, as: " To improve time, whilst we are blest 
with health, will sooth the bed of sickness." " Vices to- 
wards the evening of life, like shadows, grow great and 
monstrous." " Virtue must be formed and supported, not 
by unfrequent acts, but by daily and repeated exertions." 

But if there be a close connection between the parts of 
the sentence, the comma may be omitted, as: ^^ Revela- 
tion tells us how we may attain happiness." 

Rule 12. When any of the parts of the verb dm is fol- 
lowed by a verb in the infinitive mode, it is generally sepa- 
rated by a comma, as: '^ The most obvious remedy is, to 
withdraw from all associations with bad men." 

Rule 13. When a verb is understood, a comma in gene- 
ral should be Inserted, as: ^' From law arises security; from 
•ecurity, cariosity; from cariosity, knowledge." 
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This rule will apply to maay cases^ where there is an 
ellipsis of any of the parts of speech, as: ^^ We are fearfully, 
wonderfully made." 

Kuh 14.^ The words, nay^ «o, htnct^ againj firsts secondly^ 
now ^ formerly^ lastly^ once more^ above allf on (he contrary^ in 
the next place^ in short; and, in general, all words and 
phrases of the like kind, are to be separated by commas, 
as: '^ I remember thy best friend; formerly j the supporter 
of thy infancy; notv, the guardian of thy youth, and the 
hope of thy coming years." " He feared want, hence^ he 
over-yalued riches." " Finally^ I shall only repeat what 
has often been said." 

The semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence 
into two or more parts, not so closely connected, as those 
that are separated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent 
on each other, as those which are distinguished by a colon, 
as: ^^ Straws switn upon the surface; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." " Philosophers assert that nature is unlimited in 
her operations; that she has inexhaustible treasures in re- 
serve; that knowledge will always be progressive; and that 
all future generations will continue to make discoyeries, of 
which we have not the least idea." 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those, which are separated by a 
semicolon; but not so independent, as separate and distinct ■ 
sentences. 

Rule 1. When a member of a sentence is complete in 
itself, but followed by some additional remark, or illustra- 
tion of the subject, as: '' Nature felt her inability to extri- 
cate herself from the consequences of guilt: the gospel 
reveals the plan of divine interposition and aid." "Nature 
confessed some atonement to be necessary: the gospel dis- 
covers that the necessary atonement is made.^' 

Rule 2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a 
greater pause is necessaiy, to mark the concluding senti- 
ment, the colon is to be used, as: " A divine legislator, 
uttering his voice from heaven; an almighty governor, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or reward; informing us 
of perpetual rest prepared for the righteous, and of indlg* 
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nation and wrath awaiting the wicked: these are the ccfh- 
siderations, which overawe the world, which support in- 
tegrity, and check guilt." 

Rule 3. When an example, quotation, or speech is intro- 
duced, a colon is to be used, as: *'The scriptures give us 
an amiable representation of the Deity in these words: 
" God is love." " He was often heard to say: I have done 
with the world, and am willing to leave it." " Do not 
flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness: there 
is no such thing in the world.'' 

The period is to be used when a sentence is complete, 
and not connected with the following sentence, as: " Fear 
God. Honor the king. Have charity with all men." 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word, 
as: " M.S., P. S., N. B., A. D., O. S., N. S.," &c. 

The dash rany be properly used when the sentence 
breaks oflf abruptly; where a significiait pause is required, 
or where an unexpected turn is given to the sentiment, as: 
*' If thou art he so much respected once — but oh! how 
fallen! how degraded!" " If acting conformably to the 
will of our Creator — if securing our own happiness^if 
promoting the welfare of mankind around us — be objects 
of the highest moment — then we are loudly called upon 
to cultivate and extend the great interests of religion and 
virtue." 

" Here lies the great — false marble, where? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

The note of interrogation is used at the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence, or when a question is asked, as: " Who 
will accompany me?" " Shall we always be friends?" 
"Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty?" 

The note of exclamation is used after expressions of 

. sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c., and also after in- 

Tocations, and addresses, as: "My friend! this conduct 

Mnazes me! Bless the Lord, O my soul! and forget not ail 

his benefits!" 

Both the interrogative and exclamatory points mark an 
elevation of the voice. They require a suspension, or 
•top, equal to the femicolon, colon, and, in some cases, te 
the period. 
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In some instances it is not easy to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence. The best rule to 
be given, is: wlien wonder or admiration is expressed, and 
DO answer expected, or implied, we may use the note of 
exclamation, as: " How much vanity in the pursuits of 
men!" " Who can sufficiently express the goodness of our 
Creator!" " What is more amiable than virtue!" 

A parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in- 
formation, or useful remark, introduced into the body of 
the sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without 
injuring the grammatical construction, as; 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 
'^ And was the ransom paid? It was: and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more?) for thee." 

The parenthesis, in general, marks a moderate depres- 
sion of the voice, and may be accompanied with every 
point, which the same would require, if the parenthetical 
characters were omitted. It ought to terminate with the 
same kind of pause or stop, which the member has, that 
precedes it, except cases of interrogation and exclama* 
tion; and to embrace it within the characters or marks, as: 
" While they wish to please, (and why ihoald they not 
wish it?) they disdain dishonourable means." " It was re- 
presented by an analogy, (oh how inadequate!) which was 
borrowed from paganism." *' He found them asleep again; 
(for their eyes were heavy;) and they knew not what to 
answer him." 

The following characters are frequently used in compo* 
aition. 

An apostrophe, marked thus, ' is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word, as: tho'' for though; ^tis for it is; e*en for 
even; lov^d for loved. With the letter s it is the mark or 
sign of the possessive case, as: a man^s property; virtue's 
reward. A caret, marked thus a is placed where some 
word or words are omitted, and which are inserted over 
the line, as: 

in bring 

Thoa shouldst improve grammar. Be carefai to thj book. 



li. 
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A hyphen, mnrked thas - is used to connect compound 
words, as: lap-dog, tea-pot, mOther-in-law, &c. It is also 
used when words are divided, one part being at the end 
of the line, and the other at the beginning of the follwing 
line. 

The acute accent is thus marked ', as: fdncy, ijyer. 

The grave accent is thus marked \ as: favor, rival. 
, Long syllables are marked thus -, as: r5sy, minor, holy. 

Short syllables are marked thus ^ , as: folly, river, not 

A diaeresis is marked thus *■ . It is placed over one of 
two vowels that come together, and show that they are to 
'form distinct syllables, as: Creator, aerial, coadjutor. 

A quotation thus " ". Two rnverted commas are gene- 
rally placed at the beginning of the phrase or passage, 
and two commas in their direct position are placed at the 
end, as: 

" The proper study of mankir\d is man." 

A section marked thus § divides a discburse or chapter 
into less parts, or portions. 

A paragraph ^ marks the beginning of a new subject. 

Brackets or crotches [ ] enclose a word or sentence, 
which is intended to supply some deficiency, or to rectify 
some mistake. 

An index or hand 0:5* points to a remarkable passage, or 
something that requires particular attention. 

A brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

three lines^ which have the same rhyme. Braces are also 
used to connect a number of words with one common 
term. 

An asterisk or star * refers the reader to some note in 
the margin or at the bottom of the page. Two or more 
of them denote the omission of some words; or some de- 
fect in the manuscript. They sometimes denote the omis- 
sion of one or more letters in a word, as: k**g, for king. 

The dash thus ■ is used to denote the omission of 
some words in a sentence, or some letters in a word, as: 
k g, for king. 

An obelisk marked thus t |i and parallel lines thus ||, to- 

f ether with the letters of the alphabet, and the numerical 
gures, are used as references to the margin, or bottom of 
the page. 
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Exercises in Punctuation, - • ^ 

The proper points are to be placed by the pupil according 
to the several rules. The sentences will then serve as ex* 
ainples for parsing. 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to mutual en« 
.. joyment. Charity like the sun brightens every object. 
The tutor by instruction and discipline lays the foundation 
of the pupirs future honor. Trials in this stage of being 
are the lot of man. 
. Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast the ptos- 
l pect of many a -youth. Discomposed thoughts agitated 
;_._pas8ion9 and a ruffled temper poison every pleasure of life. 
* We have no reason to complain of the lot of man or of the 
' world's mutability. Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirit- 
ed timorous and base. 

An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what 
is just true lovely honest and of good report. True friend- 
ship will at all times avoid a careless or a rough be- 
haviour. 

The man of virtue and honor will be trusted relied up- 
on and esteemed. Deliberate slowly execute promptly. 
Sensuality contaminates the body depresses the under- 
standing deadens the moral feelings of the heart and de- 
grades man from his rank in the creation. 

The great business in life is to be employed in doing 
justly loving mercy and.walking humbly with our Creator. 
We must stand or faU by our own conduct and character. 

To live soberly righteously and^piously comprehends 
the vt^hole duty of man. Bene6ts should be long and grate- 
fully remembered. 

The path of virtue and piety pursued with a firm and 
constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. Human af- 
fairs are in continual motion and fluctuation altering their 
appearances every moment and passing into some new forms. 

Gentleness delights above all things to alleviate distress 
and if it cannot dry up the faHing tear to sooth at least the 
grieving heart. Wherever'christianity prevails it has dis- 
couraged and in some degree abolished slavery. 

Continue ray dear child to make virtue thy principal 
study. 
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To yoQ my worthy benefactors am I indebted under 
Providence for all I enjoy. 

Canst thou expect thou betrayer of innocence to escape 
the hand of vengeance? 

Peace of mind being secured we may smile- at misfor* 
tunes. 

Virtue abandoned and conscience reproaching us we 
become terrified with imaginary evils. 

Charles having been deprived of the help of tutors hit 
studies became totally neglected. 

To prevent further altercation I submitted to the terms 
proposed. 

To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed bis future ease 
and reputation. 

To say the least they have betrayed great want of pra- 
dence. 

Hope the balm of life sooths us under every misfortune. 

Content the offspring of virtue dwells both in retirement 
and in the active scenes of life. 

The more a man speaks of himself the less he likes to 
bear another talked of 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation than the 
experience of oar own inability to guide ourselves. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford 
you. 

He who is a stranger to industry may possess but he' 
cannot enjoy. 

The goods of this world were given to man for his oc- 
casional refreshment not for his chief felicity. 

Though unavoidable calamities make a part yet they 
make not the chief part of the vexations and sorrows that 
distress human life. 

An inquisitive and meddling spirit often interrupts the 
good order and breaks the peace of society. 

Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it ^^ Hi* 
tberto shalt thou come and no further.^' 

One of the noblest of the christian virtues is '^ to love 
our enemies.'' 

Many too confidently say to themselves ^^ My mountaia 
stands strong and it shall neyer be removed.'' 
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We are strictly enjoined ^ not to follow a maltitnde to 
do evil." 

The gentle mind ts like the smooth stream which re- 
jQects every object in its just proportion and in its fairest 
colours. 

In that unaffected civility which springs from a gentle 
mind there is ^n incomparable charm. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses is eminently 
so before the visible. 

His conduct so disinterested and generous was univer- 
sally approved. 

Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy and the heart 
that melts at the tale of wo. 

The ever active and restless power of thought if not 
employed about what is good will naturally and unavoid- 
ably engender evil. 

He who formed the heart jcertainly knows what passes 
within it. 

To be humble and modest in opinion to be vigilant 'and 
attentive in conduct to distrust fair appearances and to re- 
strain rash desires are instructions which the darkness of 
our present state should strongly inculcate. 

The greatest misery that we can endure is to be con- 
demned by our own hearts. 

The highest enjoyment that Charles ever experienced 
was to relieve the distressed and to do good. 

If opulence increase our gratifications it increases in 
the same proportion our desires and demands. 

By aspiring too high we frequently miss the happiness 
which by a less ambitious aim we might have gained. 

In your most secret actions suppose that you have all 
the world for witnesses. 

In youth the habits of industry are most easily acquired. 

Providence never intended that any state here should 
be either completely happy or entirely miserable^ 

If the Spring put forth no blossoms in Summer there 
will be no beauty and in Autumn no fruit.. So if youth be 
trifled away without improvement manhood will be con- 
teniptible and old age miserabfe. 

Be assured then that order frugality and economy are 
the necessary supports of every public and private virtue. 
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I proceed secondly to point out the proper state of oar 
temper with respect to one another. 

Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation there all is 
serene steady and orderly. 

I shall make some observations first on the external and 
next upon the internal condition of man. 

Sentences requiring the semicolon and comma. 

To give an early preference to honor above gain when 
they stand in competition to despise every advantage 
which cannot be attained without dishonest arts to brook 
no meanness and to stoop to no dissimulation are the indi- 
cations of a great mind the presages of future eminence 
and usefulness in life. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace the 
storms and tempests of the moral world. 

The path of truth is a plain and a safe path that of false- 
hood is a perplexing maze. 

Life wiih a swift though insensible course glides away 
and like a river which undermines its banks gradually im- 
pairs our state. 

The violent spirit like troubled waters renders back the 
images of things distorted and broken and communicates 
to them all that disordered motion which arises solely from 
its own agitation. 

Levity is frequently the forced production of folly or 
vice cheerfulness is the natural offspring of wisdom and 
virtue only. 

Sentences requiriiig the colon^ semicolon^ and comma. 

The three great enemies to tranquillity are vice super- 
stition and idleness vice which poisons and disturbs the 
mind with bad passions superstition which fills it with im- 
aginary terrors idleness which loads it with tediousness and 
disgust. 

To sail on the tranquil surface of an unruffled lake and 
to steer a safe course through a troubled and stormy ocean 
require different talents and alas! human life oftener re- 
sembles the stormy ocean than the unruffled lake. 
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A Metaphor is a comparison expressed in an abridged 
form but without any of the words that denote comparison 
as '^ To the upright there ariseth light in darkness.'' 

All our conduct towards men should be influenced hj 
this important precept ^^ Do you unto others aS you would 
that others should do unto you.'' 

Philip HI. king of Spain when he drew near the end of 
his days seriously reflecting on his past life and greatly af- 
fected with the remembrance of his mispent time express- 
ed his deep regret in these terms ^^ Ah! how happy would 
it-have been for me had I spent in retirement these twenty-, 
three years that I have possessed my kingdom." 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the heart 
aches within though folly may laugh guilt will sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at once wis-^ 
dom is the repose of minds. 

Sentences requiring the period^ 4^c. 

The absence of evil is a real good Quiet exemption 
from pain should be a continual feast. . 

Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself by cor- 
rupting the heart It fosters the loose and the violent pas- 
sions It engenders noxious habits and taints the mind with 
false delicacy which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

Feeding the hungry clothing the naked comforting the 
afiQicted yield more pleasure than we receive from thoso 
actions which respect only ourselves Benevolence may m 
this view be termed the most refined self-love. 

The resources of virtue remain entire when the days of 
trouble come They remain with us in sickness as in health 
in poverty as in the midst of riches hi our dark and solitary 
hours no less than when surrounded with friends and cheer- 
ful society the mind of a good man is a kingdom to him and 
he can always enjoy it. 

We ruin the happiness of life when we attempt to raise 
it too high A tolerable and comfortable state is all that we 
can propose to ourselves on earth peace and contentment 
not bliss nor transport are the full portioo of man Perfect 
joy is reserved for Heaven; 

Constantine the Great was advanced to the sole domi- 
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nion of the Roman world A D 325 and soon afler openlj 
professed the Christian faith. 

The letter concludes with this reniarkahle postscript 
^«> P S Though I am innocent of the charge and have been 
bitterly persecuted yet I cordially forgive my enemies and 
perfecutors." 

The last edition of that valuable work was carefully 
compared with the original MS 

Sentences requiring the dash; the notes of interrogation and 
exclamation; and the parenthetical characters. 

Beauty and strength combined with viirtue and piety 
how lovely in the sight of men how pleasing to Heaven 
peculiarly pleasing because with every temptation to de- 
viate they voluntarily walk in the path of duty. 

Something there is more needful than expense 
And something previous e'en to taste His sense 

**• I'll live to-morrow" will a wise man say 
To morrow is too late then live to-day 

Whnt is there in all the pomp of the world the enjoy- 
ments of luxury the gratification of passion comparable to 
the tranquil delight of a good conscience. 

To lie down on the pillow after a day spent in temper- 
ance in beneficence and in piety how sweet is it. 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy alas why not to-day 
Shall we he younger Are we sure we shall be healthier 
Will our passions become feebler and our love of the world 
le&s? 

What shadow can be more vain than the iife of a great 
part of mankind Of M that eager and bustling crowd which 
we behold on earth how few discover the path of true 
happiness How few can we find whose activity has not 
been -misemployed and whose course terminates not in con- 
fessions of disappointments. 

On the one band are the Divine approbation and im- 
mortal honor on the other remember and beware are the 
stinga of consdieDce abd endlata infamy 
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As in riper years all unseasonable returns to the levity 
of youth ought to be avoided an adnaonition which equally 
belongs to both the sexes still more are we to guard against 
those intemperate indulgences of pleasure to which the 
young are unhappily prone. 

The bliss of man colild pride that blessing 6nd 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind 

Or why so long in life if long can be 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me. 

What do you understand by punctuation? What are the names 
of the common pauses or stops? 

What is the length of the pause intended by each of them? 

May this be increased or diminished, according to the nature of 
the subject? / 

What is the shortest pause? What is the length of the pause 
in(^cated by the semicolon? by the colon? by the period? 

Is the proportion between these points or stops always the same« 
whatever be the chajracter of the composition? 

What parts of a sentence does a comma usually separate?- 

How many rules are given for the application of the comma? 

In what cases is the semicolon used? Can you give an example? 

In what cases is the colon used? 

How man^r rules are given for the application of the colon? 

Can you give examples of the application of this pause? 

When is tiie period to be used? Can you give examples? 

What other marks or chanctera are sometimes used in dividing a 
written composition? 

In what cases is it proper to use the dash? Can you give an ex- 
ample? 

When is it proper to use the note of interrogation? What pause 
does it require? Can you g^ve an example? 

When is the note of exclamation to be used? What pause does 
it require? Can you give an example? i 

What note of the voice do these last pauses require? 

Is it difficult sometimes to determine the proper application of 
these pauses? 

What is the best rule to be observed? « 

What do you understand by a parenthesis? 

What are the characters or marks that point but the parenthesis? 
Can you give an example? 

How is a parenthesis to be read? 

Pn the characters indicate any pause or depression of the voice? 
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What 18 an apostrophe? What is its use? Can you girt an ex- 
ample? 
What 19 a caret? What is its use? Can you give an. example? 
What is a hyphen? Can you give examples of its use? 
How is the acute accent marked? 
How the grave accent? 
What is the dixresis? What is its use? 
What are the other marks used in writing andcompontion? 

Of transpoiitiofu 

The transposition of the members of seoteDces is a use- 
ful exercise to the learner. A few examples are here 
given for the purpose of showing the various ways, in 
which sentences may be transpos.ed without changing the 
sense. 

The first and last forms of isach class are to be consi- 
dered the least exceptionable. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the 
increase of luxury. 

The Roman state, in proportion to tlie increase of Inxu- 
ry, evidently declined. 

In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Roman state 
evidently declined. 

I am willing to remit all that is past, provided it may be 
done with safety. 

I am willing, provided it may be done with ^ety, to re- 
mit all that is past. 

Provided it may be done with safety, I am willing to re- 
mit all that is past. 

That greatness of mind which shows itself In dangers and 
labors, if it want justice, is blameable. 

If that greatness of mind, which shows itself in dangers 
and labors, be void of justice, it is blameable. 

That greatness of mind is blameable, which shows itself 
in dangers and labors, if it want justice. 

If that greatness of mind be void of justice, which shows 
itself jn dangers and labors, it is blameable. 

That greatness of mind is blameable, if it be void of jus* 
tice, which shows itself in dangers and labors. 
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If it want justice, that greatness of mind, which shows 
itself in dangers and labors, is blameable. 

He who made light to spriDg from primeval darkness, 
will make order, at last, to arise from the seeming confu- 
sion of the world. 

From the seeming confusion of the world, He who made 
light to spring from primeval darkness, will make order, 
at last, to arise. 

He who made light to spring from primeval darkness, 
will, from the seeming confusion of the world, make order, 
at last, to arise. 

He who made light to spring from primeval darkness, 
will, at last, from the seeming confusion of the world, make 
order to arise. 

He will make order, at last, to arise from the seeming 
confusion of the world, who made light to spring from 
primeval darkness. 

From the seeming confusion of the world. He will make 
order, at last, to arise, who made light to spring from 
primeval darkness. 

He who made light to spring from primeval darkness, 
will, at last, make order to arise, from the seeming confu- 
sion of the world. 

Whoever considers the uncertainty of human affairs, and 
liow frequently the greatest hopes are frustrated; will see 
jii^t reason to be always on his guard, and not to place too 
much dependence on things so precarious. 

He will see just reason to be alv^ays on his g^iard, and 
not to place too much dependence od the precarious things 
of time; who considers the uncertainty of human affairs, 
and how often the greatest hopes are frustrated. 

Let us not conclude, while dangers are at a distance, and ^ 
do not immediately approach os, that we are secure; unless 
vvc use the necessary precautions to prevent them. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to prevent dan- 
gers, let us not conclude, while they are at a distance^ an^jl 
do not immediately approach us, that we are secure. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions'to prevent dan- 
gers, let us not conclude, that we are secure, while they 
are at a distance, and do not immediately approach us. 

R 2 
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Let ufl not conclude that we are secure, while dangers 
are at a distance, and do not immediately approach us, un- 
less we use the necessary precautions to prevent theoi. 

While dangers are at a distance, and do not immediately 
approach us, Ijet us not conclude, that we are secure, unless 
we use the necessary precautions ta prerent them. 

Of the figures of speech. 

The principal 6gures of speech are, the metaphor, alle- 
gory, comparison, metonymy, synecdoche, i^rsonifi cation, 
apostrophe, antithesis, interrogation, exclamation, and cli- 
max or amplification. 

A MRTAPHOR is founded upon the resemblance, which 
one object bears to another. It is nearly the same with 
simile or comparison. It maybe called a comparison in an 
abridged form. When we say of a minister; ^' he upholds 
iIh? state like a pillar, that supports an edifice," we ex- 
press a comparison: but if we call him the pillar of the 
stale, it becomes a metaphor. 

An allegory may be considered a metaphor continued. 
It is the representation of some thing by another that re- 
sembles it, and which is made to stand for it. This was a 
favourite method of conveying instruction in ancient times. 
What we call fables or parables are only allegories. 

In the 80th Psalm, we have an example of the allegory; 
where the people of Israel are represented under a vine: 
the figure is carried on with the greatest exactness and 
beauty to the close. 

A Comparison or Simile is, when a resemblance between 
two objects is expressed in form, and generally pursued 
more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits, as: "The 
actions of princes are like those great rivers, the course 
of which every one beholds, but their springs have been 
seen by few." Again: " As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people." 

A METONYMY is fouuded on the several relations of caii«e 
%nd effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified, 
as when we say: " They read Virgil," we put the cause 
for the effect, meaning the works of Virgil. So also we 
say: " Grey heirs should be respected," meaning old age. 
We say, " The kettle boils," meaning the water in it. 
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Synecdochr is the figure, by which we put a part for the 
whole, or the whole for a part, as: the head, for the 
whole person; the threshold, for the house, &c. 

PcRsoNiFicATioR, or Prosopopceia is a figure by which' we 
attribute life and actioa to iDaoimate objects; as when we 
say, the ground thirsts for rain; the fields smile^ and look 
gay; the desert shall rejoice^ and blossom as the rose. 

The use of this figure is very extensive. It serves to 
enliven discourse. 

An Apostrophe is the turning from the regular course of 
the subject, to address a person or thing that is absent, as 
if present, as: O death, where is thy sting! O grave, where 
is thy victory! O thou sword of the Lord! how long will it 
be ere thou be quiet? put thyself into thy scabbard, rest and 
be still! 

A noble instance of this figure is given in the 14th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, where the Prophet describes the fall of the 
king of Assyria. 

Antithesis is a figure, which places objects in contrast 
or opposition. This always has the effect of represent- 
ing the contrasted objects in stronger light, as: 

Tho' deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull: 
Strong, without rage, without o'erflowing, full. 

If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires. 

Interrogation. The literal use of this figure is, to ask a 
question. . But when we are strongly moved, whatever we 
HHirm or deny, we put in t)ie form of a question, expressing 
thereby the firmest confidence of the truth of our own 
opinion; as in the reply of Balaam to Balaalc: ^^The 
Lord id not a man jhat he should he; nor the son of man 
that he should repent. Hath he said it? And shall he not 
do it? Hath he spoken it? And shall he not make it good? 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of th0 
miad, as: Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that! dwell in 
the tents of Kedar! O that I had in the wilderness a lodg- 
ing place of wayfaring men! 
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Climax or amplification is the heightening of all the cir- 
cumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 
in a strong light. 

Ellipsis is the omission of one or more words in a sen* 
tence, as: This is the person, they love. These are the 
goods, they bought. 

Pleonasm is the addition or use of a word more than is 
necessary to express the sense, as: I see with my eyes. He 
spalie with his tongue. 

Tmests is the division of a compound word, and the plac- 
ing of another word or words between its parts, as: On 
which side soever the king cast his eyes. 

Parenthesis is the insertion of one or more words into 
the body of a sentence, which are not necessary to the 
sense, as: She extolled the farmer^s (as she called him) ex- 
cellent understanding. 

PERipftRASis or circumlocution is the using of two or more 
words to express one thing, as: The city of Troy; for, Troy. 
The city of New-York; for, New-York. Or to explain 
something that is obscure, as in definitions. 

When a person, after explaining the obscure pnrts of an 
author, enlarges upon his ideas, it is called a paraphrase. 

Hyperbole is the magnifying of any thing above the 
truth, or above all reasonable bounds; as when Virgil sa3^$ 
of Polyphemus, that his head reached the stars. 

Tapinosis is the lessening of an object, or the represent- 
ing of it below its real dignity. 

Syncope is the omission of a letter or syllable in the mid- 
dle of a word, as: Ev'ry; for, every: lov'd; for, loved. 

Aph^resis is the taking of ti letter or syllable from the 
beginning of a word, as: Against; for, against. 'Tis, for, it is. 

Apocope is the taking away of a letter or syllable from 
dthe end of a word, as: Tho', for though. 

The apostrophe or inverted comma shows that a letter 
or syllable is taken from a word, either at the beginning, 
middle, or end. 

the end. 



Av improved Edition of the. Works of Virgil, by the 
'Hev. J. G. Cooper, A. M., published by Messrs. White & 
Co., New York. 

The following are among the numerous recommenda- 
tions of the above work. 

New York^ July 6, 1815. 
An edition of the Works of Firgil upon the plan adopted 
by the Rev. J. G. Cooper, I think preferable to those usu- 
ally put into the hands of boys. His notes and explana- 
tions, so far as I have examined them, are both copious 
'and judicious. Believing that classical literature will be 
promoted thereby, I do cheerfully recommend the work. 

Wx. Harris, D. D. 
President of Columbia College. 

In the above opinion expressed by Dr. Harris, we do 
fully and cordially unite. 

JoHir BowDsiTy 1>. D. 
Professor of Rhetoric, &c. in Columbia College^ 

EsKUKD D. Barst, D. D. 
Principal of a Classical School, New York. 

JOIEBr BOSLASB, A. M. 

f*rincipal of a Classical School, New York. 
TuxiTSOir BROHsoir, D. D. 
Principal of the Episcopal Academy, Cheshire^ Conn. 

Baltimore, Oct. 20, 1825. 
In the above opinion expressed by Dr. Harris, we do 
fully and cordially unite. 

W*. B. Wtatt, D. D. 
Associate Mimster of St. PauPs Parish. 
Rev. JoBH AuEK, A. M. 
Professor of Mathematicain the University of Maryland, and Author 

of an edition of the Elements of Euclid, &c. &q. 

JVcw York, Aprils 1827. 
In the above opinion expressed by Dr. Harris, I do fully 
and cordially agree, 

jAHBS'RBirWICKs 

professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia College. 

Philadelphia, June, 1827. 
In the above opinion expressed by Dr. Harris, I do fully 
|. and cordially agree. 

James Ross, L. L. D. 
Author of a Latin Grammar, &c. &o. 



Lexifigton^ Ky.^ ^jpril^ 1825. 
Haying recently examined the Rev. J. G. Cooper's pro- 
posed edition of the Works of Virgil^ I haTe no hesitation 
in giving my opinion, that the plan he has pursued is ex- 
cellent, and the execution highly creditable to his talenU 
and scholarship. Such a work will greatly facilitate the 
study of the poet, on the part of the youthful learner. It 
will give him a correct idea of the author in the more dif- 
ficult passages; and by its copious notes upon ancient his- 
tory and mythology, will enable him to relish beautieSi 
that are now rarely perceived in the early course of classi- 
cal instruction. I have no doubt but that'its appearance will 
be welcomed by the intelligent and discerning, as a publi- 
cation admirably adapted to enlist the feeling^, and stimulate 
the application of youth in the elementary schools of oui 
country. 

GsoBVK Ghavmaf, D. D. 
Proficssor of History, &c. &c. in Transylvania University. 

I highly approve of the plan adopted by the editor, 
having for many yeara believed such an edition of the Worh 
of VirgH^ a great desideratum in our schools. 

Thokab Dugdale, Juir. 
'Teacher o^ Latin and Creek in Friends' Academy, Fhiladelphit. 

The following Is an extract of a notice of the above 
work, which appeared in the JVa^ionai QgaetU of Nov. 
IG, 1827, printed in Philadelphia. 

After some prefatory remarks, the editor observes, that 
^' He, who, in a good measure, facilitates the approach of 
the learner to the beauties and literary treasures of Virgil, 
deserves his thanks^ and those of the ciassical common- 
wealth; and to these, we think, Mr. Cooper will be found 
to have a fair claim. 

<<The editor^s plan exhibited in his "brief address to pro* 
fessors is altogether good. To this he has been enabled 
to present almost unexampled testimony, in an assemblage 
of respectable judges, speaking generally from their own 
practical experience of the faults and deficiencies of former 
editions. 

^ The Ordo is an admirable help, and a stimulant, too, to 
the Tyro. Perhaps it might have been sometimes ad- 
vantageously extended. The notes and explanations, (al- 
though we withhold the epithet copious) are, as far as we 
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have bad time to examine them, sufficient to the eAngencies 
of beginners. Tbej are plain, and skilfuUjc compressed. 
These helps, with the translations of the more difficalt 
passages, the explanations of words used not in their com- 
mon acceptation, and the opinions of commentators on 
doubtful passages, remove, as far as may be, the obstacles 
to the fair progress of the learner, and sufficiently open 
to his apprehension the meaning and beauties of the text. 

*< The general and particular introductions to the Buco- 
lics, Georgic^, and ^neids, are concise, but at the same 
time sufficient. And the questions, which are given as ex- 
emplars to be multiplied by the skill and assiduity of the 
^ teacher, are well calculated to test the progress of the 
f pupil, and to excite him to industry and attention. 

^^ Heyne^s text, unquestionably the most faithful, has been 
\ implicitly followed; and we may add, that the typographi- 
^ cal inaccuracies, for which the editor modestly apologizes, 
\ appear to be very few, and are so manifestly errors of the 
presi* as to expose the reader little, if at all, to difficulty 
or misapprehension. Indeed, as regards the printer and 
editor, we think the book Is entitled to a full measure of 
praise. 

*^ On the whole, we think this work a most valuable ad- 
dition to our school books, and that great praise is due to. 
the learning and industry of the editor. We question 
whether among the editions extant, one can be found so 
well suited to the teacher. and the learner. If there be 
any thing wanting in it, we believe it to consist in the en- 
^re absence of aid in the application of the rules of pro- 
sody to the text. No doubt, Mr. Cooper supposes that 
these rules will be supplied by the teacher in practice. 
But the lamentable and acknowledged neglect of qwintily^ 
(a perfect knowledge.of which is, we think, one of the true 
marks of scholarship) in very many of the youths sent forth 
from the schools, especially of one section of the country, 
might have furnished a motive for giving particular in- 
struction. Possibly Mr. Cooper may regard this intimation 
;!« worthy of consideration, and supply the deficiency al- 
luded to, in the next edition, which we coitfidently antici- 
pate will soon be called for, believing that his Virgil will 
supersede the use of every other in the schools of the 
V'nited States.'' 



The above work is for tale by the publishers, New Tork{ bj Judab 
Dobson, Agent, and J«hn Laval, Philadelphia; by George M'Dowel 
and Son, Baltimore; by Barton and Brannon, City of Washington; 
and by the principal Booksellers in the United States. 

In regard to the saggestion of the learned editor of the 
Gazette, it is proper 1 should observe that, fully impressed 
with the importance of quantity In reading the poet, it was 
my original intention to add a brief prosody to my work, 
and to apply the key of Dr. Sterling to every line or verse 
of the text. I had even proceeded a considerable way In 
this part of the work, when I was urged to lay it aside by 
a gentleman eminent in classical literature, and whose 
opinions I had always considered worthy of consideration. 
Upon mature reflection, I abandoned my original purpose. 
That the work has fulfilled (^he expectation of the public, 
and the opinion entertained of it by those gentlemen who 
4'ecommended it as a work of merit, is manifest from the 
fact, that the publishers have in contemplation to- put it 
into stereotype without delay. 

Mr. Cooper takes this opportunity to inform the friends, 
and especially the teachers, of classical literature, that he 
has nearly ready for the press a Latin Grammar^ in which 
particular regard is paid to the prosody of the language,* 
and the pupil wiU be instructed by a variety of examples 
to apply the rules to the scanning of the several kinds of 
verse, but more particularly of the hexameter. 

The syntax is arranged upon the principles of classifica- 
tion; and is comprised under about thirty rules; which by 
some is spread out to more than a hundred. 

it has been his object throughout the whole, to simplify 
a subject confessedly intricate, and to explain the princi- 
ples and idioms of the language. 

In this work he feels a confidence that he has made many 
valuable improvements; of which he hopes the public will 
have an opportunity hereafter to judge. 
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